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ABSTRACT 

This learning package on patents and children using 
the library is designed for implementation either in a workshop 
atmosphere or through individual study. The package includes an 
overview of the topic; a comprehensive search of the ERIC database; 
lecture giving an overview on the topic; copies of articles and 
existing ERIC/Reading , English and Communication (REC) publications 
on the topic; a set of guidelines for using the learning package as 



professional development tool; 
(RS) 



an evaluation form; and an order form. 
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OVERVIEW 



ERIC/Ri-^Learning Packages contain just what the practitioner needs 
for ^staff development workshops. Workshops can begin with an 
overview lecture , continue through readings and discussion^ 
material, and end with research projects and an annotated 
bibliography for further research* 

Each learning package contains (1) a topic overview: a four-to-six 
page stage-setter; (2) in most cases, a digest of research: an ERIC 
summary of research on the topic written by a specialist; (3) a 
goal statement and a survey form; and (4) an extensive annotated 
bibliography of ERIC references. 

Graduate-level university credit is available. For further 
information contact Indiana University School of Continuing 
Studies, Owen Hall #204, Bloomington, Indiana 474C5. Enrollment in 
each course will be limited. 
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The Hot Topic Guide is o program designed for implementation either in q work- 
shop atmosphere or through Individual study. UJIth the comments and suggestions of 
numerous educators, the Hot Topic Guide has evolved to incorporate the practical 
needs of teachers into its format. Pieose take the time to ujork through the contents of 
this guide ond you luiii find yourself luell on your ujoy to designing and implementing 
a variety of classroom projects centering on this topic. 

<^l^pf ul Guidelines for Workshop Use 

Suggestions for using tliis Hot Topic Guide os o 
professional development tool. 

<^^ ^lerview/Lecture 

Parents and Children Together: Using the Library 

reprinted from Parents and Children Together , o publication of the 

Fomilf^ Literoci^ Center at Indiana Universiti^ 

<l ^icles and ERIC Documents 

^ Helping Vour Children Succeed in School-R Parents' Guide 

^ The Kindergarten Curriculum Guide and Primary Project 
Implementation Guide 

4 Learning Activities Parents Can Do ujith Their Children 

4 The Minority Child: Strategies for Literacy Development 

4 Parents as Partners in Reading through the Neuuspopers 

4 fl Tip Prom a Teacher: The UUriter's Briefcase 1990 




liography 



R collection of selected references and abstracts 
obtained directly from the €RIC database. 



In-Service Workshops and Seminars 



Suggestions for using this Hot Topic Guide as a 
professional development tool 



Before the workshop 

++ Carefully review the materials presented in the Hot Topic Guide. Think 
about how these ideas apply to your particular school or district. 

++ As particular concepts begin to stand out in your mind as being 

important, use the Bibliography section to seek out additional resources 
dealing specifically with those concepts. 

++ Look over the authors and researchers cited in the Articles and 

Bibliography sections. Do any of them work in your area? Perhaps you 
could enlist their help and expertise as you plan your workshop or 
seminar. 

++ As you begin to plan your activities, develop a mental picture of what 
you*d like to see happening in classrooms as a result of this in-service 
workshop. Keep that idea in mind as a guide to your planning. 

++ After you have developed a draft plan, you may wish to let one or two 
colleagues look over your Hot Topic Guide and then critique your 
workshop plan. 



During the Workshop 

++ Give your participants a solid grasp of the background information, but 
don't load them down with an excessive amount of detail. You may 
wish to use the Overview section as a guide. 

++ Try modeling the techniques and principles by "teaching*' a mini-lesson 
based on the ideas of the Hot Topic Guide. 

++ Remember that, as teachers ask you challenging questions, they are not 
trying to discredit you or your ideas. Rather, they are trying to prepare 
themselves for situatio is that may arise as they implement these ideas 
in their own classrooms. 



++ If any of the participants are already using some of these ideas in their 
classes, encourage them to share their experiences. 



++ Include at least two hands-on activities so that the participants will 
begin to get a feel for how liiey will execute the principles you have 
discussed. 

++ Encourage teachers to go a step further with what they have learned in 
the workshop. They may wish to link up with colleagues for mutual 
support in trying out these new ideas, spread the word to other 
teachers who were not in the workshop "^r seek out Hot Topic Guides of 
their own for further investigation. 



After the Workshop 

Follow up on the work you have done. Do an informal survey to 
determine how many of your participants have actually incorporated 
the concepts from the in-service workshop into their practice. 

++ When teachers are trying the new techniques, ask them to invite you to 
observe their classes. Have any surprising resxilts come up? Are there 
any unforeseen problems? 

-t-+ As you discover success stories among the teachers from your seminar, 
share them with those teachers who seem reluctant to give the ideas a 
try. 

++ Find out what other topics your participants would like to see covered 
in future workshops and seminars. There are over fifty Hot Topic Guides y 
and more are always being developed. Whatever your focus, there is 
probably a Hot Topic Guide that can help. 
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Planning a Workshop Presentation 

Worksheet 



Major concepts you want to stress in this presentation: 

1) 

2) 

3) 



Are there additional resources mentioned in the Bibliography that would be worth 
locating? Which ones? How could you get them most easily? 



Are there resource people available in your area whom you might consult about this 
topic and/or invite to participate? Who are they? 



What would you like to see happen in participants' classrooms as a result of this 
workshop? Be as specific as possible* 



Plans for foUo^ap to this workshop: [peer observations, sharing experiences, etc.] 
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Agenda for Workshop 

Planning Sheet 



Introduction/Overview: 

[What would be the most effective way to present the major concepts 
that you wish to convey?] 



Activities that involve participants and incorporate the main concepts of this workshop: 

1) ^ 



2) 



Applications: 

Encourage paiticipants to plan a mini-lesson for their educational setting that 
draws on theso concepts. [One possibility is to work in small groups, during 
the workshop, to make a plan and then share it v^th other participants.] 



Your plan to make this happen: 



Evaluation: 

[Use the form on the next page, or one you design, to get feedback from 
participants about your presentation.] 
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End-op-Session EvfuafiTiON 




Now that today's meeting is over, we would like to know how you feel and what you think about 
the things we did so that we can make them better. Yotir opinion is important to us. Please 
ansv/er all questions honestly. Your answers are confidential. 



1. Check ( ) to show if today^s meeting was 

Q Not worthwhile Q Somewhat worthwhile Q Very worthwhile 

2. Check ( ^ ) to show if today's meeting was 

Q Not interesting Q Somewhat interesting Q Very interesting 

3. Check ( ) to show if today's leader was 

Q Not very good Q Just O.K. Q Very good 

4. Check ( ^ ) to show if the meeting helped you get any useful ideas about hov: you 
can make positive changes in the classroom. 

□ Very little Q Some □ Very much 

5. Check ( ^ ) to show if today's meeting was 

□ Tbo long □ Too short □ Just about right 

6. Check ( / ) whether you would recommend today's meeting to a colleague. 

□ Yes QNo 

7. Check ( / ) to show how useful you foimd each of the things we did or discussed today 

Getting information/new ideas. 

□l Not useful Q Somewhat useful Q Very useful 

Seeing and hearing demonstrations of teaching techniques. 

□l Not useful Q Somewhat useful Q Very useful 

Getting materials to read. 

□ Not useful □ Somewhat useful □ Very useful 
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Listening to other teachers tell about their own experiences. 

Q Not useful Q Somewhat useful Q Very useful 

Working with colleagues in a small group to develop strategies of our own, 
Qj Not useful Qj Somewhat useful Qj Very useful 

Getting support from others in the group. 

Q Not useful Q Somewhat useful Qj Very useful 

8. Please write one thing that you thought was best about today: 



9. Please write one thing that could have been improved today: 



10. What additional information would you have liked? 



11, Do you have any questions you would like to ask? 



12, What additional comments wovdd you like to make? 

Thank you for comploting this foirm. 
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fill Hot Topic Guides ore designed for grades K-12. except for those otheruilse noted. Check those leorning Packages you 
would like mailed to you at $16 each, and mall this form (along with payment) to Hot Topic Guides. €RiC/fi€C. Indiana 
University. Smith fteseorch Center. Suite 150, 2805 €ast Tenth Street, Bloomlngton. IN. 47408. 
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Parents and Children Together: 

Using the Library 



As you may know, some 
"se the public library a lot 
and some Jon't use it at all; That 
fact may not worry you, but there 
is a hidden message about adult 
library users that is valuable for 
parents to know. Our reading and 
Hbrary habits as adults seem to 
grow out of the experiences we 
had as children. That's right, 
regular reading and regular use of 
the library by adults stems from 
early use of the library as 
children. Recent studies of adult 
reading habits remind us of the 
powerful influence early reading 
experiences have on us. 

In a study of summer 
library use, researchers found 
some low-achieving students 
reading books all summer, 
contrary to expectations. V/hy did 
these poor readers keep reading at 
the library? Two major reasons: 
the librarj^ offered prizes (food 
coupons and movie passes) to 
children who read a certain 
number of books, and most 
importantly, the parents of these 
low-achieving readers insisted 
that they participate in the 
library summer reading program. 
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This study of a summer library program shows 
that if parents encourage their children to read, the 
children are likely to appreciate the value of books early 
on in their lives. If parents encourage their children to 
use the library as a resource, they are likely to view the 
Hbrary as an asset they can draw upon. The world of 
uiformation in the library then bejomes a treasure they 
can use the rest of their lives. 



Libraries 
Reach Out 



Libraries are becoming more attentive to the needs 
of modern society. A New York City Library opened an 
Early Childhood Resource and Information Center for 
children (ages 0-7), and their caregivers. For the 
convenience of its users, the Center made it a priority to 
install a diaper-changing station. 




The librarians at these libraries combined their 
own experience and their knowledge of early literacy to 
implemen;. a progi*am just for parents and very young 
children. They built a space in the library that enabled 
pare^nts and young children to share books together and 
to get help from librarians on selecting appropriate 
material. This same early childhood space made it 
possible for parents with limited EngHsh to practice their 
reading by using picture books with only a few words. 
Books with predictable phrases and sentences and books 
with word patterns, such as the Dr. Seuss books, were 
treasured by adults almost as much as they were by 
young children. 
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librarians have a tradition of holding story hours fo. 
children in which they read some of their favorite stories. 
More and more, parents are being encouraged to read 
stories to their children by using the nooks and corners of 
the Children's Department as their own story comers. 



A benefit of summer library programs is that the 
children who use them return to school in the fall with 
stronger reading skills than those who did not read much 
during the summer. If the library offers rewards to 
children for reading books, accept them graciously. Even 
though you may think that children should read books 
just for the joy of reading, your goal is to encourage them 
to read regularly. If rewards do that, let them roll. Once 
children begin to read regularly, they have a much better 
chance of becoming the habitual readers who succeed in 
school and in the jobs of the fiiture. 



In case you are wondering what the Hbraty offers 
besides stacks of books, here are a few examples of 
services that you can find for preschoolers: 

Many libraries have records and games that show 
you how to stimulate your child's language development 
through songs, games, and activities. The Children's 
Department will have lists of books on child rearing and 
parenting, as well as infoiination about programs that 
the library organizes in these areas. 




Library Services 
for Preschoolers 
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Special demonstrations are offered to help parents 
learn how to use finger-plays, songs, rhymes, and other 
activities that stimulate language development, 
vocabulary, and concepts that are helpful in school. 

Children can often engage in activities such as 
Hstening to stories, watching films, doing arts and crafts 
work, and watching puppet shows, while their parents 
are using the library. 

Be sure to take advantage of all the benefits that 
the Hbrary offers you as a parent of young children. As we 
have already mentioned, the long-term benefits for your 
child are immeasurable. 




Library Services 
for School-a^e 
Children 



Once your children are in school, the Hbrary becomes 
even more important. The pubHc and school libraries then 
become extensions of the classroom. Although there are 
activities that encourage children to write and to 
participate in creative drama at the hbrary, it is the 
information resources of the Hbrary that give children the 
power to learn beyond the limits of classroom activities. 

Good teachers regularly challenge their students to 
use the Hbrary and other resources to expand classroom 
learning. Some expanded learning might be called 
recreational reading — ^reading for fan — ^but other learning 
involves children in finding topics that interest them and 
in becoming experts in those subjects. 
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Computers and 
information 
programs are 
frequently 
available at 
libraries. They 
give children an 
opportunity to 
search for 
answers to their 
questions and to 
solve problems by 
gathering 
information that 
will make them 
informed 
decision-makers. 

Gifted and talented 
youngsters can enjoy the 
benefits of the library by 
joining discussion groups 
or by using the libraiy as 
a warehouse of infor- 
mation to explore the 
ideas that are interesting 
to them. Children with 
physical or mental 
impairments may also 
benefit from special 
resources, such as books 
on tape and Braille print 
books, magazines, and 
comic books that are 
usually available free of 
charge. 

Many libraries have tutors available or homework 
'^helplines" for students to ask questions about their 
assignments. It is also common for libraries to house the 
local adult literacy program. So, if people need help with 
their literacy skills, this is probably the first place to go. 




Parents* 
Resolutions 



As you think about using the library to help your 
children become better readers and more effective 
students, it might be a good idea to rehearse in your mind 
the kinds of statements that you want to make about 
yourself as a way of being a model for your children. You 
may even want to print some of these statements on 3" x 
5" cards as reminders of what you can do to help yoxir 
children. Try some of the following statements to see if 
they represent your way of thinking: 

■ I have a library card and I get one for each of my 
children. 

■ I take my children to the Hbrary regularly. 




■ I make each trip to the library an exciting discovery. 

■ I make a special effort to read with my children. 

■ I help my children find books that they can bring 
home. 

■ I respect the choices of books that my children make. 

■ While my children are exploring the library, I spend 
time searching for books that fit my own needs. 

■ I am a model for my children. 

When parents, teachers, and librarians work 
together, the Hteracy skills of their children are bound to 
improve and everyone will end up a winner. 





Questions about the Library 

If parents l ave not used a library frequently, 
sometimes it seems confusing. We would like to answer a 
few questions you might have concerning a library. These 
suggestions could make your next trip to a library more 
productive and enjoyable. 

I don't feel confident taking my child to the library. What do I 
need to know or understand about helping my child use the 
library? 

There is no need to be 
intimidated by the library. 
Once you are inside, you will 
see that many- people axe just 
browsing or reading. You can 
feel comfortable looking around 
until you locate the 
information desk or librarian. 
Librarians will be happy to 
direct you to the children's 
department or to a source that 
will help you locate the books 
you want. 
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A library keeps a record of all its materials. You 
can locate materials in a library by using a card catalog 
or a computer. Cards in a card catalog are located in a 
series of drawers that are arranged in alphabetical order 
by author, title, or subject. 

If you are looking for a book by title and it begins 
with the word "A" or "The," move to the next word in the 
title. For example, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn would be filed 
under "T." Be sure to have a slip of paper and a pencil 
with you. When you locate the book you need, write down 
the NUMBER that appears on the top left hand corner of 
the catalog card, the title of the book, and the author. 
Notice the example we have provided for you below. 



CALL NUMBER 



808.81 
C 641 
E-2 



TITLE 



AUTHOR 

/ / ILLUSTRATOR 

Clithero, Sally, conip j j 

Beginning- to-read poetry, selected from 
COPYRIGHT DATE — o^^-g^^^^ sources; illus by Erick Blegvad. 
^Follett [C1967] 
.30 p. col illus 



NAMECrPL^niSH'cR 



NUMBER ^ 
OF PAGES 

SUMMARY 



, 25 short rhyming verses on a variety of 
subjects with illustrations. 



1 childrens poetry 



2 poetry collection 
/ 

SUBJEGHEADIKGS 



Some libraries have their catalog on computers. If 
your library has such a system, ask your librarian to 
show you how to use the computer to retrieve the 
information for which j'^ou are searching. Books are Usted 
by author, title, or subject in the computer, also. Once you 
have used the computer to find books, you will see how 
much faster and easier it is to use than a card catalog. 

Practice using the information you ' 
have learned. Make a trip to your library 
just to learn more about it. Pick a topic in 
which you and your child are interested. 
See what books you can find in the card 
catalog on this topic. Not only are you 
learning more about the library, but by 
including your child in this search 
process, you are helping your child learn 
how to use the library. 
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Once you and your child have found the 
information you want from the card catalog or computer, 
you should look for the book on the shelf. Typically, books 
are arranged in two ways. FICTION books are arranged 
alphabetically by the first letter of the author's last 
name. A book by Sidney Sheldon, for instance, will be on 
the "S" shelf. NONFICTION books are arranged by the 
call number. Remember, a call number for the book is 
written in the upper left-hand comer of the card. This 
same number can be found on the outside of the book so 
that it can be located on the shelf We have provided 
another example to help you remember how different 
books are arranged in the hbrary. You may find this 
picture helpful the next time you visit the hbrary. 

Another section of the hbrary you should become 
familiar with is the reference area. Knowing how to find 
and use materials in this section will be helpful when 
your child is working on reports and term papers. The 
reference section of the hbrary includes encyclopedias, 
atlases, government documents, and other types of 
information books. Reference books and documents in 
this section may not be checked out from the library. 

There is more to your 
library than just books! 
Many hbraries have 
newspapers, magazines, 
videos, tapes, records, 
computer software, and 
much more. The hbrary 
is a living encyclopedia 
of useful information and 
materials, both past and 
present. Plan to use it for 
more than just fiction 
books. And remember, 
doxi't be afraid to ask for 
help when using the 
library. If you ask your 
librarian for help the 
first few times, you will 
soon find that the library 
is very easy to use. 
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There are so many books in the chsidren's section of the 
library. How do I icnow which books to choose? 

Almost every children's Hbrarian has lists of books 
to guide you. You may also want to look for award-winning 
books. There are two famous awards for children's 
literature made each year by the American Library 
Association. One is the Caldecott Medal for illustrations 
and the other is the Newbery Medal for writing. 

These awards are given to only two of the 
approximately 2,500 new children's books published each 
year. Fortimately there are other lists of good books. For 
instance, Notable Children's Books by the American 
Library'- Association and Books for Children by the 
Librarj' of Congress are Hsts of new books for preschool 
through junior high school-aged children. The 
International Reading Association (IRA) publishes 
annual lists of books that children, teachers, and young 
adults recommend for reading. There are some excellent 
books to guide parents in book selection, such as. The 
New Read-Aloud Handbook by Jim Trelease, Comics to 
Classics: A Parent's Guide to Books for Teens and Preteens 
by Arthea Reed, and Eyeopeners by Beverly Kobrin. 

The children's librarian is trained to help you 
locate specific books that are good for reading aloud, as 
well as books on a particular subject recommended for a 
particular age group. In addition, your library may have 
several journals that 
regularly review 
children's books, 
including The Horn 
Book. Some of the 
family or parent 
magazines at the 
library, or the ones 
that you subscribe to 
at home, often 
recommend books for 
children. This audio 
magazine, for 
instance, lists books 
that match the 
monthly theme. 
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How can I help my child with school assignments, such as 
reports and term papers? 

Very often children in school will ask their parents 
for help with library assignnaents. And very often parents 
will find themselves gradually taking over and doing a 
report for their son or daughter. Obviously, such an 
exercise offers no long-term benefit to your child. There 
are, however, things you can do to help your child with 
librarj'' assignments: 

1) Ask your child questions about the assignment, and 
encourage him to ask the teacher questions. This 
helps him clarify what needs to be done. Holp him 
identify the subtopic he is researching. For example, 
brontosaurus is a subgroup or smaller topic of 
dinosaurs, and dinosaurs is a subtopic of extinct 
animals. These classifications will help identify 
useful references. 

2) Suggest that your child look up the topic in the 

, library card catalog and in reference books. The 
Hbrarian can also direct and help you get started. Be 
sure your child knows how to use a table of contents 
and an index. Suggest that she be prepared to look 
through or to use more than one source. 




3) Help your child break assignments into logical 
segments and avoid last-minute panic by setting 
deadlines for each step of the work* Work together on 
setting up a schedule that allows plenty of time to 
gather needed materials. 

4) Help your child decide if the community library has 
the resources he needs or if he should check other 
resources. He may want to talk to people who are 
experts on the topic; he may come up with ideas of his 
own as to where additional information can be 
obtained for the report. 

5) Encourage your child to ask the librarian for help in 
locating materials. Help him gain confidence in using 
the libraiy by letting him do his own talking when he 
needs help from the librarian. 

6) Give your child encouragement, advice, and a ride if 
she needs it, but resist the temptation of taking over 
an assignment. Let her assume responsibility for 
researching and writing the report. It is the only way 
she will learn the library skills that she will need for 
the rest of her life. 
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Also, libraries frequently have workshops on how 
to do research or books reports. You may want to consider 
suggesting your child attend oi e of the^e workshops. But 
don't expect the library to fulfill your responsibilities as a 
parent. 



If you have questions, please write to us and we will 
answer them for you. You rtiny find your question in another 
h$ve o{ Parents and Children Together. 



Write to: 

Editor, Parents and Children Together 
Indiana University 
2805 E, 10th Street, Suite 150 ' 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 




— 25 
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INTRODOCTION 

The most important teachers children 
will ever have are their parents. To en- 
sure success in school, it is very impor- 
tant that parents and classroom teachers 
form a partnership. An open line of com- 
munication should be maintained between 
the home and the school. This includes 
attending conferences arranged by the 
school as well as requesting conferences 
with the classroom teachers. This will 
make it easier for parents to keep up- 
to-date with what their children are 
learning in school and will also keep 
them informed about how well they are 
progressing in their studies. 



There are many activities which can 
be conpleted in the ho»e environ»<^r.t to 
prosote student success in school . Onv* 
very Isportiint thing that par«nt» c*n 4o 
it to Insist that their children atten4 
school regularly. Mhen parents help ih«?u 
children establish good attendance <ind 
good study habits when they first enXvr 
school » th&se habits <tre likely to &tay 
with them throughout their formal yearh 
of schooling. 

The iaportdncty of having a schcdulvj 
"homework tine" cannot be ov^rempha&i jrr>d . 
Parents should provide a quiet study area 
in the hoiee. They should also sup«*rviti(» 
their children's completion of homework 
assignments and show an interest in thi'ir 
studies. 

Learning is a rewarding experienc<' 
for both parents and their children. Wh<'n 
learning is a shared task, it is oasi'.-r for 

OQ BESTC0PYA\//\fl>^'5F 



students to succeed in school. Thie toi- 
loving activities can be complett^d in 
the home to develop childfen*i» Idngu^gc 
and Mth skills. Parents should v«ry iUv 
level of difficulty of each activity to »vvt 
the age and developmental level of thwlr 
children. In this way, parents will m^ke 
sure that their children experience succei»s 
in learning. 
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Th« T«x«s Education A4ii»ncy. has \d&r^- 
tifi«<S basic •Kills that •tua«nt» 
Mster in ord^r to t« pro«kot«4 to 
ntxt 9r«<S*. Th« following li«t ia«ni; 
fies uom0 of the lan^udge skilU th^i 
«tuaent» are rtquirttd to ft4(»t«:f •% .f*. h 
grdd* level. Parent* are «»ncai»f 
involve their children In •ctlvUlPft 
vhich will relnforci» the at>vei<>| 
these language skilla ¥hen«>vrr p«^*$iti*^. 

KIKDBRGMtTEW 

• diacrliiinate lettcr»/8ound& 

• distinguish between shapes and fcrrtv 

• recognize direction of convi^r.i 1 era 1 
print 



BEST COPY AVAIUB 
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• arr4n<3«i evwuta in »«iHu<jnt ial order 

• di;»t.i^tguibh btitw«!pn real dnd ndke 

• rt^teU d story 

• erdl directions 

• r^*p6f;d to storyttf IUjkj by drawing 
or pointing 

FIRST GRADE 

• share ideas in group discussions 

• u:>e correct punctuation 

• vrite manuscript letters clearly 

• identify vocabulary words by sight 

• alphabetize words according to ini- 
tial consonant 

• identify the nain iaea of a story 

• understand cause and effect rela- 
tionships 

• predict outcones 
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• identify «inguldr and plural forms 
regular nouns 

• distinguish between fantasy/fact 

• recall important details 

• identify the main idea of several 
paragraphs 

• distinguish between fact and fantas 

• predict outcomes 

• identify initial blends/digraphs/-, 
diphthongs . 

• write in complete sentences 

• spell words independently 

• use correct capitalization 

• identify common irregular verbs 

• identify singular and plural nouns 

THIRD GRADR 

• participate in dramatic activities 
relate events with elaboration 



* tiuaimdrize d pdssage 

* distinguish between fact, nonfact, 
dud opinion 

* draw conclusions 

* identify multiple causes of an event 

* follow two and three-step directions 

* identify prefixes and suffixes 

* use a dictionary to identify word 
loeaning 

* identify parts of a book: index, 
glossary, table of contents 

FOaRTK GRADE 

* comprehend implied main idea 

* identify time and setting of a story 

* participate in creative dramatic 
activities 

* write persuasive paragraphs 

* correctly use funaamentals of 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling 

* use corrfic't form of irregular verbs 



* vrite cursiVe letters legibly 

* identify words with two or more pre- 
fixes/suffixes 

♦ follow Hjulti-step directions 

* use simple maps, charts, and graphs 

FIFTH GKADK 

• identify word meaning from context 

• summarize a selection 

• draw logical conclusions 

* make generalizations 

• narrow a topic for a specific purpose 

♦ logically sequence writing ideas 

* identify parts of a book: preface 
and copyright page 

• locate information in a dictionary 
and encyclopedia 

* use the dictionary's pronunciation 
key 

* use graphic sources; tables, charts, 
graphs, maps, globes 
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Language Arte Activities 

While it is true that students are re*' 
quired to learn many skills in schools these 
skills can be reinforced in the home. The 
folloving suggestions are offered as a means 
of helping parents develop the?,r children's 
language skills: 

1. Play listening games to help your 
children sharpen their listening 
skills. 

2. Teach your children to follov simple 
directions. 

3. Make your children avare of their 
immediate surroundings by discussing 
the weather, neighborhood businesses* 
etc o 

4. Provide your children vith a vide 
range of experiences, such as a trip 
to the zoo, the mdli, or a park. 
Discuss each experience with your 

children and ask them for a des- 
cription. 
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Say several action words (i.e., run, 
jump« clap^ hop, etc.) and ask your 
children to act them out. 
Teach your children nursery rhymes. 
AsJc your older children to substi- 
tute the names of friends and family 
members for the main characters. 
Recite a nursery rhyme to your chil- 
dren. Then have them act it out. 
Always provide your children with 
the correct names for things. 
Teach your children riddles. 
Say a series of words. The words 
should all rhyme except one. 
Tell your children to clap whsn they 
hear the word that does not rhyme. 
Read aloud to your children ^^nd 
discuss each story. Be sure to 
ask specific questions to check 
for comprehension. 
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12. As)c your children to draw a 
picture. Then ask them to tell 
you about the drawing. 

13. Help your children tape-record 
some of their favorite stories. 

14. Play guessing games with your 
children. 

15. Select a beginning sound and have 
your children cut out magazine 
pictures that begin with that 
sound. For example, you might 
asic your children to draw a moon. 
Then have them cut out pictures 
of objects that begin with m 
(man, milk, marbles, etc.). Ask 
them to glue these pictures on 
the moon they drew. 

16. Teach/review basic sight words. 

17. Make *'Opposites" books. 

18. Teach rhyming words. 
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19. Make "Sequence* books. 

20. Have your children dictate a story. 
Then read the story back to there. 
You may also wish to collect these 
stories in booklet fGrm. 

21. Teach words that begin and end 
with the same consonant sounds. 

22. Take your children on a walk. 

Have them look for objects that be- 
gin with the same sound as their 
first name. 

23. Give your children a copy of an 
old newspaper. Ask them to look 
through the headlines and cut out 
the letters of the alphabet. Then 
have them put the letters in al- 
phabetical order. 

24. Select a comic strip from the news- 
paper. Cut out each frame from 
the strip. Then ask your children 
to place the frames in the correct 
order again. 
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25. Help your children understand the 
concept of synonyms/antonyms. 

26. Obtain a library card for your 
childifen and visit the library 
regularly. 

27. Encourage your children to write by 
making writing utensils (pencils, 
crayons, markers, etc.) and paper 
readily available. 

28. Kelp your children write tneir fa- 
vorite recipes. 

29. Encourage your children to write to 
pen pals. 

30. Provide your children with cloze 
passages to check for reading com- 
prehension skills. 

To construct your own cloze exercises: 

* Choose a passage from a story. Your 
children °s textbooks are a good source 
of material. 

* Copy the first sentence of the paragraph 
exactly as it appears in the story. 



♦ Leave a blank for every seventh word 
in the rest of the passage. 

* Ask your children to complete the pa- 
ragraph by "filling in the blanks" 
with words which make sense. 

• Depending on the age of your children, 
you may wish to include a list of pos- 
sible words. For younger children, 
use picture cards of the words that 
would correctly complete the sentences. 

The following is an example of a 
cloze passage: 

Dinosaurs no longer live on the earth. 
They died a long, long time . Ame- 

rican scientists do not know exactly _____ 
One reason might have been that 

type of food they ate changed. 

think the plants changed. The plant-eating 
could not cat these new plants. 
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food the huge plant eaters could 
live. Do you know why this 



also affect the meat-eating dinosaurs? The 

dinosaurs needed the plant-eating 

dinosaurs for 



Source : 



Holt Science , Third Grade Level, page 95 
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HATHEMATICS 



The following list identifies some of 
the basic math skills that students must 
master in order to be promoted to the next 
grade level. Parents are encouraged to 
reinforce mathematical concepts whenever 
possible. 

KIWDRBGAPTRll 

• understand number concepts 

• place groups of objects in order: 
greatest to least 

• count objects one to ten 

• recognize numbers one to ten 

• match numbers with groups of objects 

• solve story problems orally 

• copy/complete patterns 



* Classify shapes: circle, square, 
rectangle, triangle 

* match two identical shapes 

* locate numbers on a number line 

FIRST GTthnit 

* match numbers with sets of objects 

* count by twos, fives, and tens to 50 

* group objects by tens and ones 

* add whole numbers to 10 

* subtract whole numbers to lo 

* name days, dates, and months on a 
calendar 

* measure weight using a scale 

* measure the length of an object using 
a ruler 

* neasure temperature vith a theraoBete, 

* Place numbers In order on the number 
line 

SECOMD CB*nB 

* 

* identify odd and even numbers 



• recoc^nize the fraction for a shaded 
part of a figure or set 

• express numbers in expanded notation 

• use charts and graphs 

• tell time to the hour, half-hour, * 
nearest five minutes 

• add 3 two-digit numbers (with cavrying) 

• subtract two-digit numbers ( with 
borrowing) 

• identify cube, sphere, cylinder, tri-> 
angular and rectangular prisms 

• measure weight: ounces, pounds, kilo> 
grams 

• measure liquids: cups, pints, quarts, 
liters 



• compare numbers using = , y ^ ^ 

• write the fraction for a shaded por- 
tion of a group or figure to tenths 

• tell value of a set of coins 



• write basic nultiplication and divi- I 
sion facts to fives '! 

♦ tell time to nearest five minutes 
using a*m. and p.m. 

* use calendar to find information 

• use charts and graphs 

* recognize equivalent fractions j 

♦ read and write up to four-digit numbers 

* express numbers in expanded notation 

PODRTH GRADE 

♦ round a number to the nearest 10 or 100 

* name place value of a digit in a num- 
ber up to 5 digits 

* identify equivalent fractions 

• draw a number line with fractions and 
decimals 

♦ interpret pictographs, line graphs, 
and bar graphs 

* estimate meciisureroent 

• add fractions with like denominators 
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• subtract fractions with like denomina- 
tors 

• identify properties c 2 and 3-diiaen- 
sional shapes 

• write 100 basic facts: ♦ , - , x * ~ 

FIFTH GRADK 

• write numbers in expanded form 

• round numbers to nearest 10,000 

• identify equivalent fractions 

• add and subtract deciaals 

• find area with grids 

• read and interpret charts and graphs 

• collect and interpret information 

• construct a graph 

• multiply decimals 

• use instruments to measure length, 
weight/ liquid, temperature 
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Math Ag?tivitieg 

The following suggestions are offered 
as a means of helping parents develop 
their children's mathematical skills in 
the home: 

1. Maintain a daily calendar in your 
home on which your children keep 
track of fun activities. 

2. write a numeral on a piece of paper 
and ask your children to draw that 
number of objects (i.e., seven stars). 

3. Provide your children with magazines. 
Ask them to cut out pictures of ob- 
jects that are circular, triangular, 
etc. 

4. Help each of your children maintain a 
record of personal information (i.e., 
date Of birth, height, weight, color 
of eyes and hair). 

5. Help your children bake cookies. Then 
ask them to count the cookies by twos, 
threes, etc. 
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Provide your children with old 
newspapers. Have them cut out 
numbers and sequence them in 
order. 

Ask your children to choose three 
numerals from the telephone dial. 
Then have them add the numbers. 
Older children can be asked t© 
multiply two of the numbers. 
Have your children set a clock to 
show various times (i.e., 8:00, 
IsOO. 3:30, 6:30, etc.). 
Pop popcorn for your children. Then 
have them divide the popped kernels 
so that they each receive an equal 
portion. 

Provide your children with rulers. 
Have them measure various objects 
in your home. 

Ask your children to cou.it the num- 
ber of forks and spoons in your home. 



12. Place a hat on the floor. Have 
your children throw pennies at it 
from a few feet avay. Then have 
them count the number of pennies 
that actually vent into the hat. 

13. Take your children shopping with 
you. Ask them to help you add the 
prices of several items. 

14. Teach your children to follow recipe 
directions. Help them .easure the 
necessary ingredients. Then ask 
them to draw a picture illustrating 
the steps that were followed. 

15. Have your younger children find 
objects that are of a particular 
color (red, blue, yellow, etc.). 

16. Help your children learn how to 
sort items by having them help you 
sort the laundry according to dark 
and light-colored fabrics. Then ' 
ask them to sort the laundry into 
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Ask your children to count the num- 
ber of steps required to go from 
one room in your hoae to another. 
Tell your children to collect and 
count all of the shoes belonging 
to aembers of your household. Then 
have thea divide the shoes into 
pairs and determine who has the 
most pairs. 

Write several number words on slips 
of paper (i.e., forty-two, thirty- 
one> seventy. three, etc.). Then ask 
your children to look through news- 
papers and magazines to cut out the 
numerals for these words. 
Provide your children with a news- 
paper listing of TV programs. 
Help them locate television pro- 
grams that begin at particular 
times (8;00 a.m.. 11:00 a.m., 
12:30 p.m. , 3:30 p.m. , etc. ) . 



CONCLOSION 



Research studies Indicate that chil- 
dren are likely to develop positive atti- 
tudes toward school when their parents 
"splay interest in their school expe- 
riences. Therefore, parents are stronglv 
encouraged to set a good example by demon- 
strating that they understand the value 
Of Obtaining a good education. This hand- 
book provided parents with activities which 
can be completed in the home to reinforce 
the instruction their children receive in 
school . 

It is of extreme Importance that 
parents recognize the fact that their 
children need to feel successful. There- 
fore, the learning materials they provide 
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21. Teach your children to read a 
thernoraeter. Then help them com- 
plete a chart to keep track of the 
temperature on a daily basis. 

22. Ask your children to write a daily 
schedule which indicates the time 
various activities will take place 
(i.e., eat breakfast, go to bed, etc.) 

23. Provide your children with grocery 
ads and ask them to cut out ten 
numerals. Then have them arrange 
the numerals in order from least 
to greatest and greatest to least. 

24. Ask your children to estimate the 
number of item.; in a jar. Then have 
them count the contents to determine 
vhose estimate was the closest to 
the correct nuoer. 

25. Have your children add the number 
of light bulbs in your home to the 
number of chairs. 
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26. Provide your children with play 
»oney. Help thea develop the abi- 
lity to -make change- by role- 
playing various situations they may 
encounter at the store. 

27. Make up word problems involving fi- 
nancial transactions. For example, 
ask your children hov auch money they 
would need if they wanted to buy 
three bananas at lOt each. 

28. Ask your children to write the 
numerals that correspond to several 
number words: nine, twenty, forty, 
sixty-eight, one hundred and fifty, 
etc. Remember to choose number 
words that are geared to the age and 
developmental level of your children. 

29. Plan an outing with your children 
during summer vacation. Determine 
a time schedule for specific 
activltiea to take place. 
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Obtain a bus schedule for your 
children and teach them how to 
read it. Then plan a shopping 
trip with them and ask them to 
detemi:?^ departure and arrival 
times at specific locations. 



CONCLOSION 



Research studies Indicate that chil- 
dren are liKely to develop positive atti- 
tudes toward school when their parents 
display interest in their school expe- 
riences. Therefore, parents are stronglv 
encouraged to set a good example by demon- 
strating that they understand the value 
Of Obtaining a good education. This hand- 
booK provided parents with activities which 
can be completed in the home to reinforce 

the Instruction their children receive in 
school , 

It is of extreme Importance that 
parents recognize the fact that their 
children need to feel successful. There- 
fore, the learning materials they provide 
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in their hose should be at the children's 
instructional level. This is especially 
true of books^ which should reflect the 
children's particular reading ability. 
The development of reading skills should 
be emphasized at all levels^ because 
reading problems may signal difficulty in 
other subject areas. For example, to solve 
word problems in math, children roust be 
able to read the problems. It is also im- 
portant to keep in mind that research 
studies indicate that successful rea^rs 
are also successful students in school. 
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BEST COPY AVAfUBLE 



PAREHT INVDLVEMIWT 

For Muxy parents and thalr elilldraa klndmvemrtmn proridaa 
th« first foxwd Nqparlanoa viih school* Pmronts nss<)l to bo 
lafoniod of roquirottonts, oxpoctatlons, 3»ollclos and proeo«> 
durost spocial oronts* If thsy aro oncouracod to parti* 
clpato In tlio olassroosi axad at Iiosm In tho loamin^ activitios 
of tholr clilldraay thoa tlioro is a groator potantial for 
sucoossful aehisfTSiiant* 

Parant cuhiuiiI nation and inrolvomont say tako placo 
throus;fai 

~ tolophono calls 

~ a parant inf oanaation handbook 

~ voakly or aoathly novslottors 

— daily^ vaokly, or monthly hoaovork assisswonts 

— lottors giving spacific siiKcastions for skill 

z^ariov 

— oonfaranoas 

— prograss raports 

— a pedant voluntaar program 
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TASan DtfOaKATtOK HANDBOOK 



A haadbdok pr«pAr«d la tla* to b« d±«trlljut«d during th« 
first v««9c ot sebool s«rres to aasvor wumy quoatloas and can 
hm -rorj holpful to p«r«nt« and toachora. Extra copioo should 
bo aado arallablo to parents of ohlldron vba oaroll lator la 
tbo yoar^ 

Sucsostod InfozMtloa to Includot 

— ttrrlTal and doparturo tisos and placos 

— list of aoodod siqipllos 

— r«»qttost tliat bolosciacs bo labolod 

— soaok policy mad ooat (if opplicablo) 
^ sharing/ »Shov and Toll" poller 

— elothlBif sii«sostions for elassrooH and physical 

odoeation 

— holldiqr, party, and birthday procoduz^s 

— policy for lata arriral, oarly doparturo, oxcuso 

notoa, otc, 

— list of thin^ to savo for art projocts, stc. 

— roqaost for voluntoor asslstanco 

— suBMary of topics and skills 

— dally schedulos, classroon routines, and proce-> 

duros 

— doBcription of roadin^, «ath, and Primary Projoct 

— topics and theaos in scionco, social studios, and 

health 

— Continuous Stroke JULphabet (PGIN 7690-O838) 

— homework policy 
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A Summary of the Topics and Skills 
Presented in the Kindergarten Instructional Program 

Social Studkf 
M«>or Topic UanUng wtth odim 

• How to PUy And Work With Othm 

• Our Unique Ch«r«ctcTlsdcs 

• How to Hcip Oufi«ivcs 
SkUk: Obteining Uct$ from pictures 

ObUming infonnation from resource ptnons 
Wofklnfl in groups 



R«CQgnWn9 own rume in prtm 
bkntjfytns ihapt» and colors 
Rerognlifng and rcprodudng paatme (e.9., with 

beads, shapes, lel|ers) 
Orou^ ck^KH which are akhe in some way (e.g.. 

colof, sUe. use) 

UkntKyins obieds whkh are difterent icom others in 
a 9oup 

Sdecting and bobog ai books 
Identllying likenesses and differences in letters and 
words 

I<knflfying dJtfercnces in sounds (e.g., words that 

begin altfw; words thM chymej 
Associrting ietten %wilh their corresponding 

rounds 
Identifying ictter names 



Comparing ob^cts 
Compering obitcts by number 
Preparing for addition and subtraction 
Idcntiiying ordinal numbers 
UammeiocoumO'lO 
tdentlf^rtng geomefrtc shapes 
Recogniting haives 

Using penmes. nAckels end dimes lo study money 

*i lilacs 
Even Years 
Force end Motion 
Changes m Matter 
Compering Lvlng Jhuygi 

Odd Yean 

PropcTiies oi Mancr 
Differences in Environments 

C)b%ervlng 
Manipuieting 

Id^ntJfytng 

Music 

Rhythm: beat, tempo, accent, beat groupings, 

quarter and eighth notes 
Meludy: high-low. melodic contour. Intervals 
Percenrtng features o* meiody and rhythm 
Moving to music 
Singing 

Pieytng instiunjents 

laafuage Arts 

Ltttenmg «nd foUowing directions given In one-to-one 
)JtuatkNi 

FoiWing directions given in group sitiiation 
R«cogniiing these directJonaJ concepts: on-m. over 

under, beside- behind, iniide -outside, firtt last 
Lutening to « jtory. Inend or topic of interest 
RccAiUng events, experiences or Informetwn 
Uyng correct names for everyday objecu 
CommuniCAttng deariy (usmg epproprtate word* And 

a varwtv of sentence striKturei) 
Asking questions 
ExpinUng tdeas and axpertencei 
Cf<4i»og 4 stofy from pKitures and/ot cxpenenc* 
Pnniing own rvame Irom nr>emofv 
B^" j-.nnjmj to form letters 



Phyakal Educatloo 
Topk^: Basic m^nipuiative and motor-njovensem 
Games 

Stunts and tumbiing 
Rhythms/dance 
Skilk: Catching WaBOng Uaping 
"Throwing Hopp ing Sliding 
Bounclng~ •■Bt^tng GaOopetg 
Rofiix>g Jumping Balancmg 

Body movements in pUce such as strcichino and 

bending 



Topics: 



SkiSli: 



Skak: 



Art 

Introduction to elements o^ desi^ {e.g.. fine, shape. 
^ocm) In activities such as corutructing, drawing and 
•ketching. modeing and carving, painting and sten- 
dfing. sculpdng. weaving and stilchery. 

Measurtng. cutting, shaping and gluing into lorm 
using paper and CMdboasd 

Forming designs with day 

Applying paint to paper, cardboard and doth 

Using finger and powder paints 

Using paper and string in design acttvties 

Heahh Educatioa 

Descrlbir*g a cooperative family unit 
Idenafymg benefidal foods and medicines 
Comparing the yowth of living things 
Identifying good heait^i habtts 
Stating good safety habtts 
Identifying a healthful environment 



Gi 
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TIPS ypa . TKACHEES 



1o r«l^t«iit to iBToXT« p«r«stG in your pro» 

Smi« TSim wm>Tm tfeajr p«irtloipa.1;@9 the ©a^ler it Is 
f^r and thMf mdp doiirs®^ tbe batter It 1© 

2e l^ousMi^ paroata to Tlav tliair otm ^Mld Gbjad<» 
tivaly aa a saobw of tha total sxmip axid not to 
ba upaat bjr aoaa bahaTior (aapaoially i^a& thay 
fii^at bagla)* It* a a aov azparlaaoa for tha olaild 
to baTO Bothar (or fatbar) In tba claaarooA« It 
talsaa tisa for a^ aryo na to s^t taaad to tbia altu<^ 
atlon* 

5o Bagin gradually g^Ti^ tha yoluntaar one or tvo 

instructional assisting, supervisory, or house- 
keeping opportunities tor involvement. Don't 
overwhelm him/her with too many tasks at once. 
Increase the responsibilities as he/she becomes 
more confident. 

ho If ipoluataara ara tutorl&i; anall grd^Sf raaaabor 
to flTa thaa opporttmltlaa to vork vlth a variaty 
of laamln^ larala* 

5o Ba sura to sat aaida tixaa vban you can talk vitb 
tha parant voluntaara about ^diat thay hava dona» 
C3at faadbaok about tha ohildren v&th vhom they 
hava voricad* 

60 Plan ahaad for your parent roluntaers*** aspacially 
in tha aarly stacaa« Ba aiira you coBosunieata yom? 
plane and diractiona aacpUoltly* 

To S^oura^a parant v©l^mtoara to coma in o^ & raguc a 
lar aehadula » 1h<» affaetivenaea of voltmtaora ia 

siinimiaed if you ea^not plan for them on a ragula^ 
baai0« 

@o Diaouaa your program and tha ra&aona for yo\&r 
aotivitiaa* Parant voluntaara often become tho 
moB% outapokan advooatas for aarly childhood 
aduoation* 

9o ^aa tha individual strangtha of each parents 
Soaa parant© vork b<dtt®r in sosae vfays th®n in 
othara» 

IO0 Voluataers don^t hav© t® b^ parentso Grandpas^ 

aunta* intsraated citizancs in the cocfsmsrlty— *isany 
ara Juat vaiting to be aakedl 

II0 RdseisbQr that it^s important to give Esuch support 
and praise I 
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HOMg^^ AND SWSXSIM. mrnTS CAl.miiAM lEDEAS 

Trr to iaclud* actlvltloa froa ^ii contest aad ©tJior araaa 
wSiicSi %fill c©rr«lat® with imitu &t atwdy that noath. 

Motogj «allop±n« to«yiy, ( Also 8 aarchiag, hopping. 

¥rMc oa yeur tlpt©#», ©m your h««l«, ©a th© out.ide 

of yo^ ^..t, on th« ia«id.'.d€«B of ^oJr feot. 
Pyactle© «±ppia«, buttoalsa^^ os- »ffi«pp4a« your wlntor 

Psmetleo tying yetar ahoos. 

Play "Iteok, Buck, 6oos<»« with sone fs-ieiadso 

Fl*y ^Siaon S*y»« with a grownup. 



^o®*- Covor your 
ri^t eyo. Put y©ur ri^t olbow on your rl^t fea®®. 

^1^^ ^®^^ ^"^^ y®*^ '^S^* elbowo Touch y®ur 
ri^t oar with your loft hand, ©tc, 

IS C®im^ the roona (tfindows^ doora, etc.) in yaur hou»®o 



the tables in your h©us©. Count the chairs in 
your houa©. Ar© th«r© ®or© tabloa or mora chairst 



Fiad five (3) things ia yoiar houa« that aro a circl® 
©hapo. Also find squarop triangular, and rectaa^i 



Ropoat this pattern ths-©© (3) tiaessOOA^ 



H©ip to set th® table o Count th© platoso Match a 
fork to ©ach plat Go 

Who i» tho youn«o»t in your faaily? ThQ oldost? Tho 
ohortast? Tho ttillest? 

Sho^ a powaiip tho topo siddl©„ and bottom ohslvoo in 
a oupboard. 

Line your sboeis up„ Show a ^ownup which ahoe io ftrnt 

i» laat (or first, aecond, third! 
©to. ^. B« ouro to put your shoes awnyl 
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HOMflfOBK A9Q SPECTAI, BViqifS ^J.^t^ rn^.c (Coatiaued) 

Iiai4^£^agaS«s» ¥isit t2i« wiblic library mi4 cli«ck out sos® 

b©olWa (Gsod ^©r Saturday » ) 

A»k a srovxuq* to read y©« a story ttxi&yo 

T»a«h a gxjmmp a jHa««rplay you liavo 

loasB^ Littio Jaeic-o-Lantenwip ote.). 

tfed story aboBst "Hi* TSl^so Boars*" B« 

mr^ to toll the stozr par^o in tho right 

ordo3?e 



• 



a ia a aogajBiB®, Cut out 
w» (2) Coy »oro) of oacla and gluo th»m 
in your benevork book (or on a pi®eo of 

^l.!5?*^? Pieturo of soawthiac vh±eh bogina 
yitu tbo ssBs smmd as applo, Gica® it 
ia your boaevork book ' 



Toll ^rm is) verds lAlch :teo«la with tho 
moma, of a. Auk a.«s9v«niep to print tk© 
worase law a cirolo arbuad ^a^ , 



3rAa# soMthiac to scho©i for tlio a aevmd 
tabXo. ~ 

^^?H^^^ ^ ^ agPKATED AS ^ l.SS'^S 



8 ^® a «al3E outsido, Do'Sk ^or buds (asv l^a^os) oa 
troo braaiehoso (Ale®, of fall or sprW ©y 

w±at«e» ffooso flrla« south, robins, spn^llowors, 

a fall (viator, spring, or euasasr) picturoo Show 
a«v you weuld dr®©© f«jr th® voatlaes? and son* thlnsa 
Y®u vould s««, — 

Aoka «r«ifa»8p t© h®lp yoia add food coloiria^ t© trnter* 
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Oa a traffic li^to tmll what colos- aeaaa o 
°8top,« "3iev,a ® ' 

Toll tha special esiargoncy phon© nraaber and vboa 
to uso it. 

Sfegrv boTf t© "©top, drop^ oad 

T«ll ^y oliil<ir©a should not play tsith ej-itchoo^ 
Fractic© a fasily firo drill. 
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H«lp A crovaup put your Mr. Tiak etick«r» ©a 
dABCmus polsoaa or daaala^ mappliea, Aro 
thoy ©tat of tho r««eh of littlo chiadr«n7 



Toll thm rulos 
Mdioiao. 



you lo®s%i®d tod£^y tibout *ti1Hiifc 



T©11 vbftt y®u laa-^© l^asRBod about mlMs^ Sjoe® 



liM^^g T©!! vfe&t you loaraed to^Say about CSsrlstophor 
eolussbtts (Abralma Liacolu, Coorgo VMhiM^®n, 
Bffo M©rti® I^tSifiry Kia«, Jr., otc,). 

tei£.« Sla« «^BINQ0|5 Cor «sy otlior con^ you ^ teg^efai^). 

MiseallaaeoMBg <xMak of iMmothiii« kind to do for soa«o&o 

today @ , Cloim your rooa today without 
ornistg rc aA udod ^ « Aak wkat you way do 
to holp at hoso today ^e_„_^©yo you 
your parsats today/?! ? 

^gJ-^^St-^g^, ^psatks tos^ til© st&aei® t&© aev ©oath Khich 
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^® le%te3?o €® mo t9lX9vim« pas^s pro^vld® id«aa for 1m»s@ 
MeiA iflil wctxa g««*i©« is tfe® tea (10) ekm 

l>® <&SFlleat«l ffi® tbsjr a^, t&© ideas c«n b« la©©x^rat»^ 
tjltk 4=S©a© ®'^©g» as^&e aey say b* appro^triat® 

^©s? ftSa® amtis® ®la®s, © aiaaels ip^isp^ ©y individual ehildr«ji«. 
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ms^ wxisiskit 0& li»t«ai2g &klll« at schools Th»M Arc go£I@ 
&etlTlti«9 tk&t you c«& do i&t }&o»9 to improve ycnir ehild^s 
listOTilac* PlOMO roMMbttr to toll your child how voU ho/uhe 
>iild idiOA you aro niilahod» 

1o Bsvo your child llotoia to aztd ^am® dlf^c^ro&t 
aousids fts^otmd tho houso« Haro your ehUd oloo€» 
h&a/hor oyos idtUo you inko auch aouado as boat^* 
Inff a ai^o^ osi a pant aronnlng Tacixma cl^an^ret 
rmmlssff iratOTt bounolsc ^ ball^ oto« Ha70 his/ 
hor loeato saSeo s^md^ 

yhm roading to your chlldp hscw^ hi^i^^r supply 
oousidA for oortadA parts of a stoxy« For «xaj»» 
plas OTory tim tho word pl^ Is aieutiosiod txk 
thrao jlttlo glga , havo your child ®ak« a 
pig soundo For storlas lAilch oftan rapoat 
cortaiiA words t hav^ your child llstan for tha 
ohosaa word and clap his/hor hands whan ho/sho 
hoars It* Many of tho Tkt^ S^uss books have 
ropoatad words* 

3« T^acb your child a n<d^ songo 

'Riaak you £or yoixr eooporatlono 



Sincaroly yours p 



No« 1 s 



Auditozy Discrimination 
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V# mrm wiMjog on tho trez^z en, und«r, «boT«, sum, dl^<» 

twmit^ firatt iMztf laat, b^sld^, btftv^m, and In ft^nt of o 
E«re aro smw aotlTltlas tbat you oan do at hoM to li^ror^ 
yotsr 6feildt|g ftblUtjr to vmm thoM vords« Ploaso r— ttwghor to 
almtys toil your obild boy vftll bo/alio did idion you «ro fisa- 
iol&ode 

1» Voo any availablo box lad ba^o your obUd put a 
toy or objoet 1^ gSL^ 1"^^^^'' baalda ^ and 

An front o:f lt« your oblld to toll you tho 

location of tbo toy or objooto 

2o Uao any kind of oroativa toyy such ass Tlnkor 
Toya, buildinff blookog Locc^a, Brlatlo Blocks, 
Lincoln Lo^a, otc« Aak your child to find all 
tbo piacoa tbat arc tbo mmmm ^ Jxrani^^a rov of 
piacoa vltb ona object lAiob is diffarant than 
tba othara« Aak your child to find tho differe d 
wt piaca« Tou can t.lao aak your child to 
locate tba diffar ant itaai uais« tha vord batvee^ o 

3o Cbaok your child* a ability to usa tha vordat 
fiy»t« nasta and laat vhila at play« Aek your 
child to anani^ bloeka, dolla, cars, atc# in a 
rov and hava bin/bar identify tha firat « naxt> 
and l aat itaai. Xn tha kitchen you can alao 
develop theae vords« Stroas the firet > next, 
and laat a tape of a recipe o 

^haak you for you^ oooperationt 

Sincerely yours ^ 
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¥• mrm WTkism «n tolltnrtjRg directions in sclxool« B«re ar« 
so«e aotiTltl«9 timt 70U caa do «tt iuHM to holp your dblld 
f^oUov dlroctlons voXli 

I0 Ai*: yotar child to carry out tho follovis^ one^ 
part diroctlon» Bar^o hlV^ar tall you irtiat y@u 
aald to do fir at , and thjn do lt« Say^ ^Put 
your f'ini^ on your zioaa« ¥hat did I Juat oay? 
(CSiild rapaata ito) Olcay, nov do lt«« 

2o AaJc your child to carry out tho :follovln^ tw®«» 
part diractlon* Aak him/hmr to tell you vhat 
you amid to do bafora ha/aha doaa it« ^ant 
hara tha child do it» Say^ "Hop ona tiaa and 
than cloaa your area* What did I Juat say? 
(Child talla you.) Okay, nov do ±t^J^ 

3* Aak your child to carry out this thraa«part 

direct ion« IBiis tiaia don*t aak hia/har to say 
it back to you and aeo if he/she can do itc 
Say, "St©sip your foot^^ then raise one hand© and 
then say «the enda>*" 

^••••herp if the child has trouble vith th© dir©ctionp you can 
help him/hoTo You can repeat the direction, and you can shot^ 
hln/her or do it along vith the child* 

Please remeaber to tell your child how well h©/sh@ did %7hoa you 
are finished^ Ihank you for your cooperationo 

Sincerely yours 
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Noo 3« Following Oral Directions i-^q 



Ps2rasit0/^ias>d&@^®S 

tlM that you east do at hmm to iapxtrrm your etaUd^s XLmtmning^ 
nm ^ma bmr to al^raqri^ toll jmxr child hov voll ho/oho did viien you 
aro finiohod^ 

1o Boad a atory yw& ohild laursro voll^ auoh a^s 
lAttla Rod SidUng Hood, a&d loaro out parto 



your child to fill iA« Tou sij^t oayt *Littlo 
Bod Bidinif Bood ma on hor vay to Orandaa^o 

• Sha iiaa valklai; tfaroui^ tho o ^Sk 

aho^hoard tho TOico of tho Bi« Bad 1^ ^ 



So Boad a otoxy to your 

quooti^aia idM& you ha^o fluiohodi 

a« Vho waa your favorite character? Vbyt 

Vho vaa tho character you didn't like? Vhy? 
Co Do you thiak thlo atory could really bapp^:^? 
dc VhMt happoaed flrat^ vhat haspsBAd-next, aad 

tihat happoaod laat? 

3o Let your child tell you hla/her fa^rite ato^^ 

ko ^fcxt^h the TW leather report tflth your eSxildo Savo 
your child tell you hov vam or cold it vlll bOo 

3o Take your child to the library© 

Th^Tik you for yo\ir cooperatioco 

Sisi©or©ly yours ^ 
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¥• mx9 lemnol^ rmacaber ti&o ord^r i& vhlelx thlzs^s occur« 
H«p« ar« mcmm activities tiaat y©a G«a &t Iiosm to h«lp your 
child «t7«affth«a t^s skills 

1* TsU yciar diild the three steps to mmk±ne toasto 
See ±t yew cUJ.d esa fellov the directions hy 
maOdne buttered toast for you* 

Zo Vhwi you set hoM trcm the store^ have your 
child tell yotty ia order, tvo or three thixx«6 
idiioh he/she sav on the vay hoiM* 

3o Tftke a sifiiple Sunday cottic strip, such ass 
"Peanutsi" read it to your child« Have yoiir 
child tell you idiat happened first, second, 
and third in the conic strips 

PlQUOo rca«aSb©r to t©ll your child how veil he/she did trhen 
you ©r© fiai@h©do l&a^ y®u for your eoopor^tioao 

Sincerely yours | 
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mrm vox^klDC on l«aicuas« skills at »^el« A«k jour child 
qasstloM that rsqcalr# azunrsrs of »or« tlum osm v#rd«> TS&e 
follovlac MM actlTltlss lAileh you c«& do «.t hosM to lm» 
provo your el&lldU llotonlair «Qd npita %inr skUlsi 

1« Point to tho foUoviaff bousaiiold Itoawi ^t^ 
opooa^ teoost KiasoTt bathtub, iflndovt trash cas^o 
•tOTOp can opoatOTt laapt chair, otc« i^vo yotsr 
child toll you hov you uao thoao housohold ItoMSe 

2. Hako jwpooxm or laetaat r*^^<Tig vlth your chlld^ 
As you foUov tho roolpo, haro your child dos<» 
orlbo oach stop to you. Ihlo actlrlty can be 
do&o vlth osy olaplo jPood« 

3» Vhaa you tako your child to tho atoro^ ask hla/h^ 
to toll you about tvo (S) aofv thl»ce he/sho haa 
found thoro<» 

Pl®&a» r^m^^or to toll yotar child hov w@ll h@/she did whism 
you as^D fialshed© *Haasak you ft^r your c©op€krati©ao 

Sinooroly yoisrs*^*"" 
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¥a AT* vos^ixie cm ToeabulAsy ekiXla at school « H#re ar» acme 
«etiTiti«s tliat you o«n do «t hono to holp your cMld: 

n Ttio ntact tiao you aro in tho kitchon with your 
chlldt ask hlm/hor to zmiM tbiMgn ixi tbo rooca 
(oinki rofrifforator^ atorOf sooon^ pan, oup^ 
BM^^^ oookin^ utMLcll«o oto^;. 

2o your ohULd to tail you tteo thia^d neodod to 

naka a paaaut buttar and Jolly sandvlohe it 
you hava tiaop w±to tho diractlons togG^thor 
and road thoa« 

39 Aak your child to toll you tho things noed®d to 
vash tha dlshas^ 

ko Think of othor things e 

Pl©a»o romoaibor to tell your child how well he/ehe did when 
you n^&h®d« Thsnk you for your cooperatlono 

Sincerely your^^ 



NOo 78 Gea®ral Vocabulax*y ^^^^ 
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Sear P&rmt®/@%2&s2^Slaa^s 



V» ms^ Imuniair to put tMu«« tbat ftr<» th^ saiB« l&to ez^ups« 
H#r4i mrm m^mm ftotlTitlee thAt you oasi do at homo vhleh will 
tialp your ohlldi 

1« Vmm two (2) spooM and oao (I) fos4t* Alk your 
child to toll you wtaiolx aro ttio o«ho# Vhon ho/ 
iiho ploka out tho opoonot Mk tho child hov tkoy 

tho MM« If your child dooon^t undorotond 
vhAt io to bo donOf do it with your child and 
ozplala mm you do lt« Thoa^ ask hia/hor to do 
it alosio« This cm bo douo vlth any throo (3) 
objocta irtioro tvo (2) aro tho aaao and tho othor 
ia dirfor«nt» 

So Vozic vith your child in tho liTin^ rooa* Ack 
his/hor to toll you all tho thiBjf^a in tho roon 
ou vhioh you can ait^ Ihon, aak his/her to 
toll you all tho thinj^s upon ^dt^oh you can aot 

3o In tho frocory atoro aak yous^ ehild to point to 
any of tho follovinsi 

"Uttlo^ or "abort" oana 
bo »Tall» or "bic« boxoa 
c* Ihin^a that aro groon 
d* Ihi^a that aro avoot 
Oe Thini^a that a dO|( or o&t would lik® 

Pl«aft® always roaoaber to toll your child how well ho/sh® did 
wh©n you aro finiahod^ Thank you for yoxur cooporationo 

Slne©r©ly yotzrsjj 
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V® ax^ vorkinc <m o<mt6s^« eon^l«tiosi» aura »cm% aetivltldd 

^tot y(S)tu eas;^ d@ at iii^sw^ y^m^ eMld^s apaaklnc skills g 

1o Play a riddls Say^ *X an thinking of 0oss» 

tiling in this room that tiaa four (4) loss* Tou 
east sit on it* Hbat is it?^ Alsox .as*£ ^ tbi&k» 
lac soaotliisM^ that has four (4) lofs^ It says 
'Moov«* Vhat is it?* S^ouraco your child to 
mako up riddlos^ too* 

2* Soad a f aal l lar story* Saooura^s your child to 
add a taissiae vord* For esamplmt "Oace upoa a 
tifiaot thsrs varo thrso (3) (boars) Ihoy 
livod in a , (houso) in ths voods*** Covpl«to 
tho story in ths sans vay* 

3e Play a "Finish ths Sontoncs* gams* For oxaspl®! 
•I lock ths door vith a (ksv) ••in tho 

aornin^ vo oat (brsakfast|| 

Hav« fun with your child and always roiisiibor to toll him/hor hov 
^sll hs/sho did vhon you are finlshod* Thank you for your co« 
a* 

Slnooroly yoxire^ 
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that 7du o«s& 4o at Iiom y^vct eMlds 

1« EaT« 70ixr ohUd sort your Imir^a, forkSt apoosus^ 
tcnA/w dl8iM0 before putting tb^a awayn 

2« ytm do tbQ lasmdry^ hicvo your ohild s&toh 

tho ooolsst ^ 

3e OiTO yotir child a po^o froa a aovopapart Juak 
HuUL« or a catalog* Srav a olrclo arouxid any 
otto (l) lottor« Savo tho ehlld fi&d as sasy 
aatehis^ lottors on that pago urn ho/aha oaa« 

Pleaso raiaoBbor tc toll yous? ohild how voll ho/eho dido "Slsisii^ 



N©o lOg L«ttes" Fern D±ser±jBia»tioB 
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Wo are vorkixic m iriraca cii9orialn&tlo& skills st school « Vls<» 
imX dlsenKL»atio& skills iarrolTo tlio child rocogulslnc slsd.** 
larltlos azul dlfforsaoss ot ob^^ots^ ploturoSf shapos^ puzxla 
r>locast otOo Thmmm aara aoaa actlvltl®& that you oan do at hono 
to holp yotsr ohlldt 



1<» Sava yom" las'ga earaal os" cookla bozos « Out out 
tha tretLt piaea a&d out into lar$a pussla plaoas«> 
Bava your child do tha puj6iaa« 

2o WK^m jwsr child aatch aay objacts la ^a© ho^©© 
Kltchan utasslls could ba used; buttons plo«> 
turaOf otc*"^ - 

3« Hara your child group collactloafi of things , such 
as I buttons Into sots aocordlng to sisoy taxtura^ 
or shape ^ etc* 

ko Have your child aoja® things th^^t they can sea in 
a rooB* 

Ploasa rMBOSsbar to ^all yoisr ehild how ha/©h© did ^h©n you 

sTQ finished* 1!ha^ you for your coopa^tion* 



Sincerely yours ^ 



Soar Parmts/Chsardlazifti 



V« mx^ nwietag im. ^^2^ c^kHle at s^eol* Thm fellow* 

isac Is a ffSM l^t you omi play at to liolp jour dbUd 

dOYolop a sootl Tloual 



EftTa tvo idaatioal sata of playixic carda (atajrfe vitlsi 

atoa tkraui^ fira (5) gradually build aore 
oarda l3»to tha saaa)<* Bava oarda faea vcp ao your 
oMUd oaa Idaaitify than. Tom oarda OYor and hara 
your ohlldraa taka tum* t^fiMg to aalaet vatohine 
paira ot oasda« 

Ploaoo s^OKbar to tall your . eliild iiov vail Sia/sii^ did 
you ara finia&od playlsir tha gaaa^ Uiaak you for your 



Si®@©r®ly yom*© 



^0 
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Doar Paximte/Guardianss 



Vtt «ro vorkiac^ on visual aotor skUla &t sciiool* '£h90« ara 
eoa« actlTitioB that yen omxi do to help your child Isprova 

to ?^ifld9 ploe^a of papor aad oncoura^e yotsr 
@MJld to £old9 e^t^ toar^ asid ^md the pape^o 

So l^couraffo yo^ child to drav soma clrelee^ 
fiquarast trioa^la^jt original ahapoa^ 
Hava your child c©lor thwt cut thorn out^ as&d 
Sluo thorn toffothor la a dosign^ 

Pleas® E'osid^dr to tall your child hov voll ho/she dido tOmnk 
yo^a Tor your cooporatioae 

S lac ©rely your®^ 
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ar« «sioouvttff«d for oio»o ^otto/s6^€^l oooper&tlo^® 

A af^ y»tod Chookllst ^ ^g,»,.,Q!S.<^ Coafor»no# 

%9 ItoSso oarorul pvopamtlmo 
2« Xmraro priipmoy* 

^« Sot ft tiso liBilt« 

3o EttTO a foldor ot datod aeaplo t£7orke 

6« Xatablloh rapport* 

7« B®Ki» on a positlvo aoto«> 

8« IStaieouro^o tho paro&tft to talko 

f« Lloten attontlYolyo 

10« DoTolop an attittsdo si^tti&l ooop^^ratio^o 

11 • fiaioourac^ ausffostlons fl*OM paronts* 

1i:io U®o pftTO&to^ pr&ctloauL suKffoetlons a& a ®prlns<» 
board for aetloxiQ 

13€» SuHariso points co^orode 

iko Mi&lso moto& after pa^cints loaTOo 

15o infonaod about sehool purposes ^ method© 9 ©ad 
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PHIKCE CEORCE'S COUNTY PUBLIC SCH0015, MARYLAND 



Kindergarten Pupil Progress Report 



Fupli T««eh«r School y m*r 

TO THE MRENTS: ThUts I toatptkin of your child's dmlopi»Mt in thfK U is important to rtmtmbif ttut IndividiMl children 

9roi« «t thttr o«m »u and cannot bt hurried in this growth. Wt (to not expoct that a child wiii hawi ciavaloptd f uUy in ali tha artas iistad hara by tK3 tnd of tha 
kindff^tan yc: r. Thi baa incantiva for childrm to continus to ^rsw is for tham to M Miccasful at aach ttaga of thiir davciopmant 



CODE: 



JNA - ll«f yot iBtreducad 



jaw * Jhao 



PHYSCAL 6R0WfH: YMrdOM 

1. Tatocaraof parsonalnaads. 

2. Oimonstratas iar99 muicla skills (thro^ng, hopping. 

baUncing). 

3. Oamonstratsa tmatl imiscit skills (buttoning, zipping^ 

cutting). 

— 4. Tracas shagm, patttrns, ate. 

S. Coptea shapes, pattami, ate. 

6. Sits or ralaxts quiatiy while Itstawng or working on a 

task. 

7. Co.npletaspuulssof 2to10piacas, 

^ 8. Completas punles of mora than 10 pieces. 

SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL GROWTH: Yo^c&Sd 

— , \. W«ks and plays wall with other children in ona*to*one 

or smait group situations. 

2. Works md plays w«)l in large groups. 

3. Scaks utd accepts help whsn nee<led. 

4. Waits for turn and for teacher's attention. 

^ 0. Works alone for a period of time. 

G. Chooses anri completes an independent activity. 



Jai. itae 
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7. Takes care of and puts avsoy materials he/shs ysss. 

8. Cooperates in class routines ano loUows rules. 

LANGUAGE AND THINKING SKILLS: Your chad 
— 1. >*^0Qni«es his/her name in print 

2. Prints name from memory. 

. 3. Identities three or more shapes. 

'. 4. Identifies eight or more colors. 

S Recognises and reproduces e pattern (boeds. shapes, letters), 

6. Know theso dif^'tione! concepts: on-in.ower-under. 

beude-behind, inside-outside, first-last. 

— 7. Groups objects which are alike in some way (color, size, 

use). 



COMMENTS (January) 



. 8. IdtQtifitsobiactt which are different from others in a group. 
. 9. Counts orally from 1 to 10. 
JO. Counttobjactsfrom 1 to 10. 
.11. Racogniiasnumerafsfrom 1 to 10. 
.12. Draws a recognizable parson. 

.13. Ustans and follows directions given in a one-to-one situation. 

.14. Follov;^ ona^tap directions given in group situations. 

.15. Follows directions of two or more steps given in group 
situations. 

.18. Ustani to ^ story, friand or toi^ic of interest. 

^17. Racalls events, experiences, or information immediately. 

_18. and from tha past. 

_1d. Um correct names for everyday objects. 

^0. Communicates clearly (appropriate use of words, variety of 
sentence structures.) 

.21. Asks Questions. 

-,22. Expresias ideas and espsriancos. 

^23. Creates a story from pictures and/or experience. 

.24. Selects and looks at books. 

..25. Identifies likenesses and differences in letters, tvords. 

_26. Names some letters. 

_ 27. Identifies gf^ diffirencH in sound (dog's b^k, cat's meow). 

28. Identifies fine differences in sound: 
» ^ words which begin alike (cab, cai }, 
_ • wordswhich rhyme (boy, toy), 
^ 29. Associates soma letters with their corresponding sounds. 
^30. Identifies some words. 

31. Works out solutions to many kinds of ^tuations on 

his/her own. 

^32. Uses imagination and creativity in classroom activities. 



r.iii'n lAni u (anil Yo««f) 

n^y. ir t«Mt 

\ t»f ^ ^ 

UtV* |..r^ Mt 



ConUrervc* 



OoiQ 



COMMENTS: (June) 



Fl«c«m*nt (and of y««r) Your Chtld ho» b«on .o 

for tho commQ yoor. 



0 0 
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Tigs tOR TK4CHESS 



frMi# moTB tlisy p«rtlcipat#t tli« •asier it io 

for you and thMii eadf of ooiirsOf tbo bottor It le 
for tbo dadJLdron* 

2» tttooumc^ paroato to y±w tholr oim ohilS obd®o<» 
tlTOly as a mmbor of tho total eroup i^t to 
bo upoot by aoM babavior (iiapoelally ^oa thoy 
first bofln)« It^a a nov ozporloneo for tbo child 
to taaTO sothar (or fatbor) in tbo clasarooa« It 
tfiftoa tiao for oToryono to gmt uaod to tbia eitu*» 
ation# 

3e Bofin gradually sivini; tbo Toluntoor ono ox tv/o 
instructional assisting, supervisory, or house- 
keeping opportunities for involvements Don't 
overwhelm him/her with too many tasks at once* 
Increase the responsibilities as he/she becomes 
more confident • 

It YOltmtooro aro tutorini; asall groi$p»t roavinbor 
to glva tboB opporimnltloo to vork vitb a varloty 
of loamisg 1oto1»« 

5« Bo ouro to oat aaido tlmo vbon you o^ talk vltb 
tbo parent voluntoora about vbat tbey bavo donoo 

f oodbaok about tbo oblldron witb vbom tboy 
bavo voz^od* 

60 Plan aboad for your parant TOlunteora~o8pttcially 
in tbo oarly atacose Bo sura you coaEsunic&te yom^ 
plans and directions oxplicitly^ 

7o I^oura^o parent Tolimtoors to coae in on a regu^ 
lar eobodula ^ ^o offoctivonoGS of voluntoere la 
n^^P'iwi-tg^ ±r you cannot plan for tbom on a regular 
baais* 

80 Dioouoo yoxar progra?^ and tbo roaeono for your 
aotivltios. Parent Tolunteere often become tbe 
Boet outspoken advocates for oarly cbildbood 
education* 

9 9 Use tbe individual strengths of each parents 
Some parents work better in some ways than in 
o there • 

lOo V@lmt©©r© don't bav© t® bo parontso Graadpas^ 

aunts 9 interested citizens in the coaanmity-Heaay 
are Just vaiti^s to be asked t 

lU Remember that it^e important to give much support 
and praise I 
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SPGG BSmP ¥AYS TO INVOLVB PARENT VOLDKTBERS 

1« SS»rlxis taldnte^ bobbios^ IntarestSp ami ekllle 
with eblldr€»si# 

2« IfT^jmrtng instructlosuti ttat#rl&ld« 

3o H^lpissT a amall s^^^P practice a skill o 

Tutoriair iadivldtzal children^ 

5# Helpifii; studdnta catch up after absences o 

60 Readin^^r and storjrtelliis^* 

7# Asslatlttg students at centers • 

80 Playlni; learning ea&es vitb oaall groups* 

9* Super^sin^ a 8aall«»s;roup activity s cooklB^y art, 
etc« 

io« TsLkln^ slides/pictures of' cliildren at school and 
on trips. 

11 o Obtaining sp©cial ©atQS*ials ®r science or other 
pre j©cts# 

^2c Holpia« children with their clothing, 

13« Helpini^ in preparation of aasembly programs^ 

^ko Setting up special classroom exhibits* 

1l5o Helping supervise students on field trips « 

16« Mixing paints, cleaning up, etCo 

17o Managing classroom libraries « 

180 Maintaining folders of representative work for each 
student o 
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Learning Activities 

Parents Can do 
with their Children 
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The Arizona Department of Education is an equal 
opportuniiy employer jnd educational agency and 
afllrms that it does not discriminate on the basis 
of race, color, national origin, age, sex or lundi- 
capping condition. 



PTim6 In PtiowtlK, AfUens 
byth* 

totarf CopuM Pnmtd 300 

Total PnnOTflCou S2«3 

Umt Pnnong Ocmt | 5a 

Dat* o< PnnDno g^ad 
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"Real partnership comes when parent and 



teacher recognize that each has a role, vital but 



different, and that together they can accomplish 
more than just twice as much. They give the 
child the security of feeling that these important 



people in his life are pulling together." 



Alice V. Keliher 
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Pointers for Parents of Kindergarten Children 
Before the school year begins; 

Prepare your child for kindergarten throughout the summer, before he starts. 

1. Talk with your child about what kindergarten is going to be like. 

2. If possible, take your child to visit his teacher and school before he starts. 

3. Take your child to buy supplies that he will need for kindergarten. Most 
teachers will provide a list of supplies that will be needed, such as crayons and 
glue. (These supplies could be given to him by his teacher if parents forget to 
get them. But it is very important to the child's feelings of security to use 
thmgs at school that he can identify as his own.) 

Another preparation that is very important, especially for children living out in 
the country, is to know your child's school bus number and the driver. This will 
help to ease your child's biggest fear of getting home safely. 

If you plan to drive your child to school, your leaving him the first day can make him 
uncomfortable, especially children who have not been in day care or nursery school. 
Leaving your child in the care of his teacher as quickly as possible will make the 
transition much easier. After about three to four weeks into the school year, most 
children will be adjusted to the school routine and parents are encouraged to visit often. 

As the s<±ool year progresses; 

Your child will bring home papers and art projects he has done. There are some things to 
remember: • ^ 5^ 

1. Show a real interest in his work. 

2. Make comments and give plenty of praise. 

3. Make a special box or drawer for his work, or post it on the refrigerator or 
other place, and keep it through the year. 

'f. Dont make fun of the work. 

5. Don't let other children ridicule his work. 

6. Don't just glance at his work, then throw it in the trash- 
Practicing these •'do's and don't's" will help your child to have a feeling of confidence and 
security in his abilities. He will take pride in his work and strive to do his best. 

By taking an interest in vour child's work and by keeping in touch with his teacher, you 
will know how well your child is progressing though the year. You will be aware of any 
problems your child might have. ' 

One way to help your child at home might be to take 10-15 minutes oach night and go 
over areas he has covered in school, especially problem areas. For example, vou might 
make flashcards of the alphabet and play a game with your child. How quickly can he 
learn to say the letters with just one look? How many letters can be removed from ihe 
stack because your child really knows them? 

Some basic areas to be covered in kindergarten are: 

Recognizing colors and color words; visual discrimination of shapes, sizes, hkonrssoi, and 
differences; recognizing numbers and number words to ten; identifying mituU » vmisoh.im 
sounds; identifying rhyming words; and writing the alphabet and numerals. 
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A chilcPs day in kindergarten might include: 

awi?en2l'^?'^iff 'If ^^^^^^ activities; muMc; art; social studies, covering such areas as 
h^nZ! K • families, and others around us; safety awareness; and awareness of 
hohdays; physical education; lunch; rest time; and science, in areas such as awareness o 
animals, plants, weather and the world around us. d^areness oi 

!fave riu^cisslu? ^^Jf ^''^ ^^^^l<i"dergarten teacher and school, your child w.ll 
Sk^i ,^"f<=fssful first school year and will develop a love for and appreciation of 
school. ( Alabama Community Education. 198^^) ^ppreciauon ot 

FORTY-ONE THINGS SCHOOLS EXPECT CHILDREN TO DO 
BEFORE THEY ENTER FIRST GRADE 

1 . Know complete name and be able to print at least his/her first name. 

2. Know home address and parents' name. 

^* numtr^s MoT' '° °' """^^^''^ ' ^"^^ '^ea of the 

Have knowledge of left and right. 

5. Be able to tell or make up a story of a few sentences. 

6. Know the 8 colors. 

7. Know a circle, a square, and perhaps a triangle. 

^' quarTer^*^ experiences with coins so that he can recognize a penny, nickel, dime or 

9. Know birth day and present age. 

10. Know how to do some handwork such as cut, paste, color and pamt. 

1 1. Know the names of the days of the week. 

12. Know the meaning of "est" words (largest, smallest, highest, etc.). 

13. Know opposites (winter-summer, full-empty, hot-cold, up-down, m-out, etc.). 

I'*. Be able to listen to another child or an adult for at least a minute without 

IctrS; al\o'^bernJ° 'iT directiontrbelbS'to fo^ow' h 

action 01 a story being told or read to him/her. 

15. Be able to make up a story (a few sentences) from a picture. 

An^^^h! ^f'i- by attending (listening attentively) to the speaker 

and the subject of discussion; by adding to or offering suggestions; by demonsTrM.no 
suggestions; or by bringing relevant illustrative materiaisf ^ ^^^monstr.t.ng 

17. Know 15 or 20 Mother Goose rhymes. 

IS. Be able to distinguish sounds, low and high, loud and soft, far and near, etc. 



19. Be reasonably healthy - sees well and hears well. 

20. . Dress and undress self. Attends to his/her toilet independently. 

21. Be able to throw a ball, skip, run, and jump, handle crayons, scissors, etc. with ease 
for his age. 

22o Be learning to express self in an acceptable manner. 

23. Be able to adjust to strange places and people without becoming upset if proper Iv 
prepared before hand. . ^ ' 

24. Pretend to read and write if he sees others doing it. 

25. Try to solve own personal problems. 

26. Be interested in and receptive to new ideas and experiences within limits for his/her 
age. 

27. Usually try new tasks readily unless conditioned against them by previous 
unsuccessful attempts. ^ ^ 

28. Execute small duties in a responsible manner. 

29. Enter group play voluntarily and play with minimum difficulty. 

30. Accept authority easily when he understands. 

31. Prefer children for company rather than adults. 

32. Usually be happy and cheerful. 

33. Be cooperative and eager to learn. 

3k. Develop an attention span of up to five or more minutes without interrupting. 

35. Have the ability to complete a task suitable to his age. 

36. Be able to share adult attention with otl ers the same age. 

37. Carry out simple directions. 

38. Group related objects such as food, animals, clothing, etc. 

39. Be able to interpret pictures. 

^0. Ask questions or display curiosity about letters, numbers and vvords. 

^♦1. Express self with a rapidly increasing vocabulary, adding as manv as one or sovora 
nev, words to his list each day. 
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FUN FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY! 
YOU CAN HELP YOUR CHILDREN LEARN TO READ! 
L Read to your child from a very early age. Make it a pleasant experience. 

2. Read yourself and share what you read. Create a family reading hour. 

3. Listen to your child read. Discuss what has been read. 

't. Encourage your child to talk and really listen. - ~ 

5. Give your child books for gifts on birthdays, etc. Join a book club on his level. 
Establish a shelf for child to keep books. Encourage a card file for books child has 
read. 

6. Subscribe to a daily newspaper and magazines. Read articles aloud and discuss. 
Encourage your child to establish thii habit as soon as possible. 

Encourage the clipping of ads, pictures, letters, etc. 

7. Join and use your public and school libraries. Secure a card for your child and let 
him choose the books he wants to read. Show child value of books, point out how 
bocks can answer questions for the child. 

8. Medicine-cabinet reading - concentrate on reading labels on bottles, boxes, jars and 
tubes found in the bathroom. 

Use only those that are not dangerous and poisonous with small children. This will 
also aid in teaching that no drug is put into the body without parental instructions. 

9. Reading m the kitchen - read the labels on cans, boxes, etc. This teaches the names 
of contents and can lead to the reading of menus and measurements of contents used 
in preparing recipes. 

10. Reading pertaining to hobbies - reading record covers, cards of sports figures, 
instructions for playing games, construction of models, etc. 

1 1. Reading signs when traveling - reading and playing games of locating license plates 
from certain locations, reading directions and road maps. 

!2. Reading charts placed on strategic places throughout the home and changed 
periodically might include: 

a. Inside bathroom door - large chart of a poem that child wil! learn effortlessi\ 
vvhen he spends time in the bathroom. 

b. Vocabulary list of new words the family has been discussing in the neus bo 
placed inside of the bathroom door. 

c. Schedules and notes placed on refrigerator door. For the voung child a «,miplo 
picture can be subbtituied for a v.ord he inav not be able to read m the 
senlenceb. 
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d. Schedules for study, quiet time, baths, meals, eUZo, can be placed on bciietin 
board and child encouraged to read and follow. 

13o Hang up a chalkboard on which to write messges. Have a family bulletin board, too, 
and occasionally pin up cartoons and short magazine articles you think your child 
will enjoy, (Kelley, n.d.) 

FOUR MINUTE FUN 

The following activities can be done in just four minutes a day in an informal parent- 
child learning experience. No advance preparation is needed; no additional materials are 
required. These activities can be done anytime, anyplace - at home or in the car^ at 
breakfast or dinner - whenever you have a few spare moments. 

••Yummy Alphabet** 

Think of all the delicious things there are to eat. Besides my favorites and your 
favorites, there are other things people dearly love to eat. Directions: Parent and child 
take turns, each naming a delicious edible for every letter of the alphabet. Use your 
imagination for those difficult letters. 

"Long or Short Vowel Sounds.** 

Directions: Parent and child take turns, each telling one word that has the same vowel 
sound as the example given. 

lo The long sound of •'A: as in the word "cake.^ 

2. The short sound of as in the v/ord ••pet." 

3. The short sound of ••1" as in the word ••pin.*' 
^. The long sound of as in the word ••tune.'* 

5. The long sound of •KD'^ as in the word •T^oat." 

6. The short ^und of "A^ as in the word 'T^at." 

7. The short sound of •'U** as in the word ^uU^ 
S. The long sound of as in the word ••keep.^ 

9. The short sound of as in the word '^ot." 

10. The long sound of T as in the word ^ite.'' 

"Alphabetical Boys. 

Directions: Parent and child take turns, each giving the name of a boy as you start with 
the letter "A" and continue through the alphabet to the letter ''Z*'. (For which letter of 
the alphabet can you think of the most namef ?) 

^^Alphabetical Girls." 

Directions: Parent and child take turns, each giving the namr o( a girl as \ou star: v^.tn 
the letter "A" and contmue through the alphabet to the letter "Z". 
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^Vt'ords that Rhyme." 



mc '^(^ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Directions: Parent and child take turns, each giving one word that rhymes wuh the 
following words. 

I- barge 7. fuse 13. jewel 

2. seated 8. teacher [it. thumb 

3. would 9. zest 15. snow 
^- thirty 10. lunch 16. trouble 
5. storm IL jumps 17. school 
6- plaid 12. away is. fright 

"Mrs. Mason Makes Meatballs." 

Si'if^^Ju"^* activity is to name objects that begin with the sound of 

M . The parent begins by saying, "Mrs. Mason Makes Meatballs." Then, the child says, 

mXn^' "^^^^^ " ^'^'^ "^"^^ ^" ^^'i^'^ beginning with the letter 

M . The game continues in this way, alternating between parent and child, each 
thmkmg of other things Mrs. Mason could make. 

""Sally Sells Salami." j_ 

object of this activity is to name things that begin with the sound of 
"S". The parent begins by saying, "Sally sells salami." 

Next, the child says, "Sally sells " and completes the sentence with the name of an 

object beginning with the sound of 

The activity continues in this way, alternating between parent and child, each namine 
other things that Sally could sell. ^ 

"Beginning Sounds." 

Directions: Parent and child take turns each naming three words that begin with the 
following: ° 

1- bl 6. si 

2. cl 7. br 

3. fl S. dr 
^- gl 9. ir 
'>' pl 10. 



cr 

"Initial Blends." 



Directions: Parent and child take turns each giving three words that begin with the 
followmg sounds. 



1. 


sc or sk 


7. 


ch 


2. 


sm 


S. 


sh 


3. 


sn 


9. 


wh 




sp 


10. 


th 


5. 


St 


11. 


qu 


6. 


sw 


12. 


5cr 



'*\)^hisper Words." 

ctio.'.i,: Parent and child take turnj:, naming a v,ord ih.U begins v.iih ihe 'VJ-.. .pe^'* 
d of \V\ bee hov. nian> words >ou can think o( in fo jr nunutos' (liardt, l^/t) 




Back /9s^rd^k tA^sr£, 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES IN THE KITCHEN 
Kirvdergarten-Crade Three 



Learning becomes fun when all the family joins m the activities. As soon as a child 
recognizes the different utensils used in eating, he can be taught to place iikes and 
unhkes in sets; all spoons together, forks, knives, etc. 

1. Learning Names 

a. What are the names of the different utensils? 

b. How many spoons do we have? Forks? Knives? Do we have the same 
nurrioer of each utensil? if not, which one do we have the most of? 

2. Learning Left and Right 

As your child progresses he can also be taught left and right directions by teaching 
him to set the table. """^ ' ^ 

a. He can easily learn that the fork is placed on the left side of the plate and 
the knife and spoon on the right side. Gradually plaang the glass and napkin 
can be added as he learns. ° o f 

b. Let him count the number of people eating and the number of plates he will 
need. Vary the number of plates you give him and let him figure out if he 
needs more plates or if he has too many. This will help him learn to add and 
subtract. 

3. Unpacking the Groceries Together 

a. Count the cans that have been bought. 
Place the cans that are alike together. 



b. 
c. 



Read the pictures on the cans and boxes. Find the words that tell what it 
contains. 



d. 

e. 



Examine the letters. 
What letter does it begin with? 

f. End with? 

g. As the sounds are introduced, ask what the beginning sound is. 

h. Which group contains the most. 

Teaching Shapes and Sizes - Begin with round shapes. 

a. Examine round plates - dinner, salad plates, dessert plates, paper plates, 
soup bowls, baskL'ts, table, etc. 
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As the round shape is explored, gradually look for the square , rectangle , etc* 
in other rooms of the house. 

c» An interesting game to play is to have your child visit each room and name 
or list each shape found in the home^ such as: 

Square Round Rectangle 

table lavatory bed 

clock door 

Help your child learn to recognize and name shapes^ 

Estimating distances 

a. Count the steps from the table to the sink and talk about the distance* 
Practice the same task with other items in the kitchen. 

b. Talk about which iten; is closer, farthest away. 

c. As progress is made, estimate the distance from the table to the bed, etc. 

d. Introduce measurement by ruler, tape measure, etc., later. 

e» Can you estimate how many miles it is from the house to your grocery 
store? Let'^s find out and lead into measurement of miles* 

Using Machines - What is a machine? What machines are used in the kitchen? 

a. Explore and talk about the items in your kitchen. 

b. Help your child learn the name of each item and what it is used for. 

c. Later, names of machines will be discussed and matched to items. Begin 
with: 

Lever - (fork, spoon, etc.) 

Wedge - (knife) 

Wheel - (mixer) 

Inclined plane - (steps, etc.) 

d. How many of each can you find in the house? This could be a good time lo 
emphasize biggest and smallest . 

Measuring and Cooking - As your children cut their teeth on the colorful 
measuring spoons and measuring cups, they can gradually be led to see the 
difference in sizes. You have seen them measure and pour in the sandbox. Now, 
in the kitchen, let them experiment and learn what the measurements really are, 

a. Let them practice 1/2 and I cup. Use water for liquid measurement, and dry 
peas for dry measurenienl. 




d. Let them learn that to share an apple for two, it is to be cut in halves* 
When they understand 1/2, you might teach them 1/^*, etc* Each idea should 
be used in the kitchen while it is being learned. 

c. Later, a pie can be cut into six parts for the family to share so that they 
gradually learn fractions. 

d. Let them gradually learn to list what is needed to be bought in order to use a 
recipe. 

e. Let your child help you cook by following the directions of a simple recipe, 
(An adult can read the directions aloud if your child is too young to read 
them.) 

Following directions is an important skill for your child to learn! 

EGG CARTONS HELP TEACH 
Egg cartons are always found around the home and are colorful and useful* 

1. Use for storing letters and numerals cut from magazines and newspapers, etc. 
Label the outside with contents for easy storage. 

2. Write a numeral in the bottom of each section - left to right and in sequence. 

a. Give your child a box of materials -such as old buttons, small rocks, dry 
beans, tooth picks, coins, etc. The child is to put the correct number of 
objects in the bottom of each section. (One object in the numeral section, 
etc.) 



When the child is able to do this correctly he can move to ^r^nother carton 
where the numerals have been mixed up, and continue to repeat the learning 
process. 

Wiite combinations of numerals or single numerals on a card or small piece 
of paper. The child is to find the answer and place it in the proper slot. 
Example: 2 <- 2 would be placed in t^e k slot, etc. 
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d. As the child progresses, the cards can include subtraction and 
multiplication* Place a rubber band around the cards ^octyorc for a later 
game. 

3. Use a carton and write a letter of the alphabet in capitals in the bottom of each 
section - starting with A-Z in order from left to right. 

a. Give your child a box containing the letters of the alphabet (in small 
letters)* Let him put the matching letters in the correct slot. 

bo For a very young child you may begin by matching capital letters and then 
move to smaller letterso 

c. This idea can also be used for matching pictures with the beginning sound to 
the letter in the carton. Move to ending sounds and match. 

4, For practice in blends, mark blends in the bottom section of egg carton and play 
Blend Toss. 

a. The child will toss a button or bean into the carton. He then says a word 
that begins with the blend in which the object landed. 

bl cl cr br str spr 

pi tr dr pr fr gr 



Suggested Words 




frog 


grape 


break 


trick 


great 


prince 


spring 


true 


stripe 


block 


plane 


close 


crack 


drink 



(Kelley, n.d.) 
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SHOPPING ACTIVITIES TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN 
Kindergarten - Grade Three 

Read ing 

o Read labels and signs to find aisles and departments in grocery and department 
stores. 

o Give child coupon and have him find the item shown* 
o Bring a label from home. Have child find item. 

o Have older child write some items on list an^ n find them at the store- 
Mathematics * " ^""^ ^ 

o Count items in basket as you give them to checker, 
o Count number of items you buy from bottom shelf. 

o Have the child select the correct size containers the family usually uses, such as 
gallon of milk, large cans of baked beans, small loaf of bread* 

o Decide which bag of oranges to purchase by letting the child count the number in 
smaller and larger bags. 

o Read prices and let child identify which items cost more or less. 

o Let children lock through racks of clothing for their own size. 

o Plan a shopping trip with some money for the child to spend as he/she wishes. 

o Weigh ten mushrooms and leu apples. Ask if apple or mushroom is heavier. 

o Have child figure out best buy in ice cream (or paper towels en other products). 

o Give child a quarter and have him or her tell you what can be purchased with it. 

o Weigh 1/2 pound of apples or other fruit. Then weigh whole pound and show child the 
difference. 

o Have child buy a small item at the checkout line. Beforehand, help child figure out 
amount of change he or she will get and what coins the clerk v^ji probably give. 

Other: 

0 Ask children to notice all the people who are employees of the store and the many 
jobs they do. 

o Talk with your child about the decisions you are making as you shop. 

o Give children choices about purchaser of cereal or other items as special treats. 

(Raines, 1982) 
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TRAVELING ACTIVITIES TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN 
Kindergarten-Grade Three 

Reading 

o Let children point out traffic signs and what they mean. 

° ufrnsf^ ^^''^ ^° ^'''^ directions to his/her school, emphasizing right and left 

° Cdal ForV^""'^'^' °" billboards and let the child read them. Example: Coca 

° SlerTn th^r^nlmes,'^''^" recognize the letters in billboards and signs which are also 
Language Arts 

° fefrheSd'?^? 7^!'^^ ^ P^P^"" °f ^^^^'•^1 objects, and 

let the child feel msiae and describe what he/she thinks the objects are. 

0 Imagine what lies ahead on an unfamiliar road. 

o Pretend the child is a trucker, newspaper delivery person, or highway oatrolman 
What imaginary conversation could he/she have with the family? ^ ^ Patrolman. 

o Point out landmarks as you make changes in your travel direciio.... 

° ^hlou""^ '^^^ ^ ^^""^ ^^"^ ^^^^^^ y°" soma from his 

° ^trli°"^ ^ ^^T^ notebook and have your children keep a word and picture diary of 
^fnc L"^""^ favorite places, what new foods they ate, the most unusual place o 
thing they saw, neople they met, what thf y liked or didn't like. 

^nflln H^'t •^'■'P' ^^^^ decorate the cover. Be sure to 

write in dates and places visited in this way, your child will have taken an active role 
m preserving the many memories of the trip for all to enjoy. 

Social Studies 

° 5?t1n!f"'^P of your trip to a piece of cardboard and circle the starting point and 
destination with a lelt tip pen. Have children discuss different routes you might take 
and why. Have them trace those routes with jne color of felt tip pen. Oh the trio 
have children use another color pen to trace the actual route traveled. In this wa- 
they are more alert to road signs, time and distance between two points. ' 

Mathematics 

0 Play counting games-count cars, trucks, bridges, billboards, etc. Write or .av 
numbers as far as the child can. ' 

(Rames, 1982; Melton, 1982.) 
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TAKING A VACATION? LEPS LEARN! 
Kindergarten - Grade Three 

Many skills can be learned or expanded while you are enjoying a vacation! . Take 
advantage of the time you are traveling to build some of these skills: 

1. For a young child, a game to enjoy is learning to recognize the numerals on 
license plates. 

a. You call out a number and ask her to look until she finds one. 

b. You can vary the game by changing from numerals and asking her to find 
certain letters on the plates. 

c. Encourage her to learn the abbreviation for the state. 

d. Carry an easy-to-read map along or a study puzzle of the United States and 
^t your child locate the states seen on the license plates on the map and 
mark them m color or place the states on the puzzle. 

e. At the end of the trip, let her total the number of states she's marked. 

2. Use this time to help your child broaden his horizons. Help him to really "see" 
the world around him. ^ 

^* animals"^ ^^^^^ immediate surroundings, such as the plants and 

^' SfilSd^or Vtc"^^* "^"^^ ^^^^ possible, discuss what they 



c. 



Listen to your child's reaction and the ideas he expresses. 



fniff I'T^ activities that fit your child's interest and level of development 
instead of gearing every plan for the adult. Collect brochures and postcards of 
sites visited and make a scrapbook. 



(Kelley, n.d.) 
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BASIC SKILLS PARENTAL PARTICSPATION 



The following a-tivities have been taken from Basic Skills Parenta l Participation books 
developed by the Arizona Department of Educat ion, 1^82. ^ - 

Kindergarten 

Computation 

SKILL5 Counts objects through nine. 

PARENT: I. Make six circles on a piece of paper. Place a number-/f,6,2, etc. 

below each circle. » » > cv.. 

2. Instruct your child to draw the number of objects in the circle 
indicated by the numeral. The child may draw whatever he/she 
likes. Remember: Help your child know when he or she is eivine a 
correct response: "That's right." "YouVe doing fine." 

Communication; Listening; and Reading 
SKILL: Follows spoken directions. 

PARENT: I. Give your child various directions, starting with no more than three 

at a time. 

2. Your child will need to remember the three directions and do each 
in proper order. 

3. These are some suggestions: 

a. 'Kllose the door; touch the table; then touch her toes." 

b. "Raise your hands; touch your nose; then, tell me your name." 

U. If there isn't any trouble with three directions at a time, you can 
increase the number until it becomes more difficult. 

SKILL: Names words that rhyme. 

PARENT: I. With your child, cut pictures of words that rhyme from a 

magazine. For example: mouse, house", bat, rar, dog, log; chair, 

2. Paste these rhyming words on pieces of paper on cardboard to make 
a deck of cards. 

3. A game that can be played with these pictures that rhyme is a 
game of cards similar to "Go Fish". 

^. Mix the cards and give four cards to each, [aiiiycrr Put the rest of 
the cards face down m front of the players. 

^05 BEST COPY AVAIIABL 



5. 



6. 



7, 



8. 



REMEMBER: 



ANOTHER IDEA: 



The first player asks another, "Do you have a c«rd that rhymes 
with (man, house, etc.)? 

If the player has a card that rhymes he/she must give it to the first 
player. If not, the first player must dravw a card from those lying 
face down. " 

If a pair is made, the player takes from his/her hand and lays them 
aside. The game continues until all cards have been matched. 

The winner is the player who has matched the most rhyming caras. 

Rhymes can be found in many places. You can make up games as 
you go along. 

Together identify things in the house that rhyme. Make up a little 
poem about those things. 

First Grade 



Computation 

SKILL: Demonstrates understanding of 1/2 and 1/^f and recognizes the symbols. 



PARENT: 



REMEMBER: 



1. Use the following exercises to help you find out if your child 
understands the meaning of 1/2 and l/tt (the idea, and the symbols). 

2. Give your child many real-life examples of one-half and one- 
fourth: "Please get me one-fourth (a quarter) of a pound of 
margarine for these cookies." "Let's cut this orange: one-half for 
you and one-half for your sister. Measure one-half cup of rice and 
I II pour It into the boiling water." Make a conscious effort to find 
more examples around your house. 

Most children learn very quickly. If you use the words as you work, your 
child will soon pick them up. Cooking together can be an excellent time 
for you to teach your child the ideas of one-half and one-fourth. You 
may want to tell your child that "quarter" means "one- fourth". 



Communication; Listening and Reading 

SKILL: Identifies sounds of letters in v/ords using phonics skills. 



PARENT: 



1. Together with your child, cut out pictures from magazines that 
start with different beginning sounds. Look for pictures that begin 
with consonants (b, c, m). 

2. Make a book for each beginning letter by iolding several pieces of 
paper m half. Paste the pictures in the books. 
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ANOTHER IDEA: I. Gather a few magazines or newspapers and three cans or boxes. 

Cut out pictures that have final sounds of r, d and t. Some 
examples are: 

a. R— door, car, chair, floor, star, flower 

b. D— bed, bird, road, bread 

c. T--cat, carpet, rat, hat, light 

2. Mark the three containers with three different letters— r,d,and t. 
After you and your child have cut cut pictures, sort them by 
putting each picture into the proper containero Remember^ you 
are sorting pictures that have final sounds of r, d and t. Continue 
playing the game but choose different letters. 



Second Grade 



Computation ; 

SKILL: Counts by twos to 100c 



PARENT: 



1. 



ANOTHER IDEA: 1. 



3. 



Prepare a page with 100 numbers listed across: I, 2, 3, ^f, 5, 6, 7, 
etc. Help your child count by twos until he/she reaches 100. Ask 
your child to circle each number as he/she says it. 

Then ask your child to count out loud with eyes closed. 
Remember, you can make it fun. If your child says "two," yc j say 
"four," your child says "six," etc. 

Provide your child with 100 small items to use for counting. For 
example: beans, paper clips, buttons, etc. 

Put all the items on one big pile. Then ask your child to count 
aloud by twos using the chosen items. 

Ask your child to make a new pile by adding two items each time 
a number is said aloud. 

Help your child save some nickels. Then use them for counting by 
fives. For example: Make a grocery list of items which cost up to 
$1.00. Use the nickels to count the cost of each item. 



Communication: Listening and Reading 
SKILL: Blends sounds to form word:,. 
PARENT; 



h Together with your child make paper plate word wheels. Take one 
paper plate and cut off the two-inch edge. On this plate write 
several beginning sounds. On the other whole plate write one 
word ending such as "ing". Place the smaller paper plate on top of 
the bigger one and fasten in the center with a paper fastener. 
Make sure the middle wheel turns freely 



• 
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2. Turn the middle wheel to match each beginning sound with the 
word ending on the big plate^ Have your child blend the sounds to 
form words. 

3. Below are examples for more paper plate wheels: 



-ad 


m - ake 


t - op 


c - an 


I 


c 


c 


f 


b 


1 


h 


m 


s 


St 


m 


P 


d 


t 


P 


r 


h 


r 


St 


t 


P 


t 




pl 



Third Grade 

Computation 

SKILLS Recognizes and writes numbers to 9,999o 



PARENT: 



I. First listen to your child count by ones, tens, hundreds, etc* Then 
listen to your child read numbers such as: 



ANOTHER IDEAS 



I. 267 



2. 436 



3. 8,125 



^. 9,999 



Now watch as your child writes the numerals for the following 
written numbers: 

a. Two thousand, two hundred sixty. 

b. Eight hundred ninety-two. 

Co Seven thousand four hundred three. 

d. One thousand, three hundred eighty-one. 

e. N. e thousand, eight hundred fifty-three. 

Make a set of cards containing various numbers to 9,999. For 
example: 



367 8,925 68 

2. Put the cards on a pile. 

3. Draw a card and name the number. Then tell what number comes 
before that number, and finally, what comes after that number. 



• 
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Communic ation: Listening and Readin g 



SKILL: Classifies words in groups. For example: fruits, tools. 

PARENT: 1. Have your child follow these directions to make a book. 

a. Fold several pieces of paper in half. 

b. Staple the book on the fold. 

c. Title the book "Different Groups". 

d. On each page write the name of a group. For examole- 
furniture, clothing, fruits, vegetables, tools, drinks, people who 
help us, things that are hot. » h « wno 

2. Help your child think of different things that are part of each 
of eTch ^^^^ ^^^^ '^^"^ """^^^ ^'"^"P ^ P'*^^"''® 

SKILL: Draws conclusions from stories. 

PARENT: 1. Choose a story or a fable that teaches a lesson, such as "THE BOY 

WHO CRIED WOLF- or •»THE TORTOISE AND THE HARe" R°ad 
the book with your child and discuss why the story ended as it did. 
For example, the tortoise won the race in the story. How was he 
able to win when he's so slow and the hare is so fast? What lesson 
did the hare learn from this race? 

^° ending"^ ^^'^ activity by choosing another book and discussing the 

REMEMBER: It is important for your child to understand that many lessons can be 
learned from reading books. These lessons also can be applied to a 
person's everyday life. 




LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Parents Can Do With Their Childre^n 
Grades; * - 6 




AT - HOME ACTIVITIES TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN 

Grades <f - 6 



Reading 

o Read package directions for baking and preparing simple dishes. 

o Have older children prepare one dish a night for the family's supper. 

0 Let child read to an older adult in the family. 

o Have child read to younger children. 

o Follow instructions for putting together model cars. 

o If an any age your child seems •'turned off" by reading, don't make an issue of it. 
Casually leave ••irresistible*' books around— books on whatever the child's current 
interests are. 

Language Arts 

o Let children make out grocery list„ 

o Encourage the writing and addressing of personal greeting cards, invitations and 
thank-you notes, writing your grocery lists, putting names in your address book. 
Suggest a backyard "^nailbox*' for exchanging regular letters with the child next 
door. Write notes and letters to your children. 

o Ask children to look up phone numbers to practice using alphabetical lists. Let your 
child compile an alphabetical list of friends with their addresses and phone numbers. 

Mathematics 

o Word games like ••Scrabble*' can help increase your child's vocabulary and improve 
spelling. 

o Give your child practical experience in using mathematics at home. Mention the size 
of containers, such as pints of ice cream and half-gallons of milk. Encourage help 
tvhen you bake, lay carpet, or tile, or seed or fertilize the lawn, and allow your child 
actually to measure ingredients, areas or quantities of material. 

o If your child is having difficulty with multiplication tables, buy or make flash cards 
and use them on a regular basis. Children will enjoy giving answers they know and 
will learn more complex problems through drill. 

o Compare prices from newspaper ads for eating out at various fast-food restaurants. 

o Calculate percentage off coupons from newspapers and magazines. 

o Have older children interpret tune schedules for television to younger children. 

o Bingo, domin >og, toy telephones, card games, board games, calendars and clocks with 
large nutnberb all can help familiarize your child with the world of numbers* 
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Social Studies 

o Tape record some family stories for an ora.' hi-tory. 



o 



Schedule a time to play games in the home. These might include: 

^* l^^n.^"^ ^'"^ ^^"^^^ ^ character in a book, historical figure or 

famous person m sports etc. and let the child identify the person. As he child 
advances he may provide the clues and let you tell the characTer; 

co'u^TtriS, ^cam^ eXil e^lf ^'""^ '"^'^ ^"^^^ " ^^^"^^^^ 

?amfly^3iiuSon. ^"'^ '° ^^""^"^^ come up in 

Teach your child the importance of being a good citizen by discussine at th^ Hinnor 

P^^blic o"ice, ilsue! and problems^f The communU Heb 
r1 ^he judgement of each person individually rather than by race; creed or color 
Be a good listener. Don't make it a question and answer session. ^ ' 



Science 



Work with your child on projects such as making bird feeders, carine for nets «.ttina 
o^noweTg^Sr the „igh.\ky and ,r^^%7tZS;'^',tJ","& 

Stimulate your child to make use of all senses in discovering the surrounding world 

^"uX^'s.er^^^i'.ys't^U:"-- ^^^^1^. 

Cooking, sewing, mechanic's helper, rearranging furniture, chaneine light h„ih<= 



Children are normally curious and should be encouraged to find answers to Questions 
by patient observation and through the use of references eitSeT at home o ?n 
libraries and museums. Let the child manipulate and learn abou famiUar ob^Lts- a 
dripping faucet, the household water system, a nutcracker, an old do^rbSl°d S ded 
Zi^r m'' ^^"Ses, household plants and gardens Wh;n making 

cti?a: anX'v'er^^'^'"^ '''''' domestic%uipment, inciudTy "u? 



o 



Encourage your child to be a "collector." Provide a place for collections, even if it is 
)ust a dresser drawer, a soapbox or a shelf in the bookcase. 



And remember 



fense M.L ^ child learn. Keep things light-hearted and fun, never grim or 
tense. Make learning fun for both of you. And remember, listen to your child IV>n°t 
stifle curiosity Don't brush off questions, or after awhile you won't be asked 
(American Federation of Teachers, 19S.;Arizona Education Association n.d.; Raines. 



SHOPPING ACTIVITIES TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN 
Grades ^ • 6 



Reading 

o Before a shopping trip, have your child read newspaper ads and price the cost of items 
to be purchased^ Encourage comparison of prices and quantities marked on containers 
to determine the best buys* Allow the child to purchase an item and figure out the 
change to be received. 

Language Arts 

o Go to the hardware store and pick up household items you need. Let the child write 
the list, search them out in the store, pay for them, and help you use them at home, 

o Comparison shop from catalogs and mailbox ads. Let child write a wish order and 
imagine he/she can buy something for everyone in the family. 

Mathematics 

o Let the child round off prices to the nearest dollar and see how close they are when 
you check out at the register. 

o I ^ve the child total the family bills as you write the checks. 

o Compare special bargains at fast-food restaurants and figure out how much is saved. 

o Point out unit pricing in food stores and have child get the lowest price on some 
favorite foods. 

o Weigh vegetables and fruits and estimate cost at the register. 

o For younger children, ••guesstimate" the ni .nber of oranges in a bag and then have 
them count th^ oranges. 

o Give your chiid an allowance and encourage wise buying. 

o After some experience, let your child purchase all the ingredients for a special cake 
or other favorite baked food item. 

o Arrange for a shopping trip to buy a special item the family has saved to purchase. 

o Give your child money for a family meal and see what he/she buys. 

o If you have a calculator, let the child use it to make quick decisions on best buys. 

o Compare oil prices at the gas station and the chain store. 

(Raines, Arizona Education Association, 1982; n.d.) 
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TRAVELING ACTIVJTIES TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN 

Grades k • h 

Language Arts 

° r^ememirs?'' '""'^ '^"''^ ^^"^ ^^"^ ^" °^ ^^e 

' LtmSr-fd'o'^H^alt^r"' " ^^^"^ 

° li'^rn^e^bef whiS wayto gi!^ '^^"^^^ ^^^^ °" '-^--^^ 

° chifdhl^! "'"^ ^"^^^ ^^^l^ ^ your own 

o Provide your youngster with notebooks and pencil. Encourage the child to draw 

Mathematics 

o Decide how long it should take to reach your destination? let the child time your trip, 
o Calculate mileage for each tank of gas. 

o Have the child help fill the car, decide on the best gas guy, pay the attendant. 
Social Studies 

° hlitl^ir^J^nw''^"^'' ^'^ ^'"'^^ ^'^P^^' courthouse, a museum a 

S^toi ^^''^''T ^ newspaper-whatever U available in y^ur commu^atv 

Some television sutions and local newspapers schedule guided tours. ^°"^"^""»^y- 

° nurbeKl^nl^^^^^^^^ P^-s, ust tnem and total the 

o Show your child the place on the map you plan to reach. Have him/her follow your 

° ?i clrvint.'^"^ '"^^ "^'^ ^^"^''^ ""^^ 

o Compliment your children on the.r good behavior, helpfulness, and good memories. 

(Arizona Education Association, n.d.; Raines, 1982.) 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES FOR WAITING TIME OR TRAVELING 

Grades K-6 

Some parents feel guilty because they cannot take a lot of time out of their busy 
sche<Jules to work with their children. These parents can help in other ways. For 
example, there are a variety of learning games they can play with their children during 
otherwise wasted time. ^ 

The following are games that can help dr^velop skills in visual and auditory 
discrimmation, alphabetizing, vocabulary, writmg, reading, and so on. They were 
specifically designed to be played while traveling in a car, but they can easily be adapted 
to other empty-time situations such as waiting to see the doctor or riding in an 
elevator. The materials needed are readily available and purposely selected to be unlike 
typical school materials. 

Perceptual Skills 

A. Pretend you are a police officer and the next car that passes belongs to robbers 
who have just held up a bank. Study the license plate letters and numbers until 
the car IS out of sight. Wait five seconds and repeat the letters and numbers. 

B. Choose several travel folders (obtained from sute welcome centers, motels and 
service stations) or objects from the glove compartment or litter bag. Allow 
children several seconds to study them. Then, while they cover their eyes, 
remove one of the objects. Let children guess which one was removed. 
Variation: Display several folders or objects in a row, allow players severe! 
seconds to study them, then mix them up, and let children put the objects back in 
their original order. 

C. Designate one person to be "it.* "It" begins play by saying, -Ritha, Ritha, Marie, 
I see somethmg you don't see." The other persons try to guess. The one who 
guesses first gets to be "it." Variations: Provide clues. For example, "Ritha, 
Ritha, Marie, I see something you don't see and it rhymes with ,»» or 
"its color is ,» or "it starts like ~ — 

D. Choose a color. All players look for something of tr^t color. The first person to 
point out five things chooses the next color. 

E. Using travel folders, newspaper, or other printed material, cut or tear pages 
apart. Put them back together using cues such as color, letter size, or shapes. 

F. Using travel folders, discuss the main attraction of each. Mix them up, then let 
players identify the attractions. 

G. Choose several travel folders, line them up, and take turns finding certain 
things. For example, "I see a wooden table. Can you find it?" 

H. Have someone choose a word and whisper it from persontg person. The last 
person says aloud what he or she heard. (The final worcl 'isoften quite different 
from the original word.) 

I. Let one player choose a word. The next player must choose a v.ord that rh>mes 
^*.ilh it. Play continues until no more rhyming words can be given. 
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2, Listen to songs on the radio and list or name all the rhyming words. 

^' Hf'r* Mdcrs, put in one stack all those folders that are primarily veilow 

those that are primarily red, and so on. . . P^f^arny yeiiow, 

^' }i'ie^Si"f ^^'1?^''^ ^^^^ * "trouble- letter and 

have them find all the words that begin with their letter or contain their letter. 

Alphabetizing 

!:°^h^^^^ ^^'^^t* T^" someone spots an object that begins with the letter 
eU ,2rf ^t"^ ^ played with everyone looking for the sime letter/or w^ 
If^t. '"^ ""'^ successive letters. Then proceed through the 

^' JSiiS/nd^it^. 5^5- Annie, I'm going to 
Alabama and I'm takmg an apple." The next player uses b and savs, "Mv naml 
Bob, I'm going to Buffalo, and I'm taking a baSai4.-and so^tSX ihe ilp^tf 

^* J^^"^"^ describing the people in a town you have Just passed throueh. Use 
adjectives beginning with a until everyori has had a tunTthe wor^ 
begmning with b, and proceed through the alphabet. For^xaiSSe^e fTrS 
""'^^^y* P«>PJ« i» this town are ^S^lb^g," L S^^^c^ ^r^ 
mightsay, -The people in this town are appeal^i^arKl ibH*:,^^ 
say, -The people in this town are awful.- vSiationfpiifer^ia^/Tl^^^^ 

°* l^^Hi^,^^^^^ "If I had a million dollars, I would buy an apricot - The 

aX;^d'a1SaS;;a.'" '""^^^^ ' ' ^ would iST/^ 
Analysis Skills 

^' ^^f'^^j^^^^^^vconso^^ Each person thinks 

supplied. Choose another sound and continue. can oe 

^' Sst''SsS!,Tlo'^r.Ur'-p^^* P'^y*^ ^ ''^S'"^ the 

iirsi persons word ends. Examples jump— parrot—ten— nut and ^ on 

Variation: Use names of states. Exa%le: TeSr,1^uth Dakota" ^d^ 

li^/^ pictures contained in travel folders or magazines. Write the beginnine 
letter on every object your child can identify. oeginnmg 

swlS^leTit To^Tains." ' ^'^P """^^-^ °f 

Vocabulary Development 

ionit^ues!* ^ °" ^"^'"^^ correctly then chooses a word and play 



C. 
D. 



B. List all the adjectives, nouns, and verbs from signs that you pass. One person 
may be assigned verbs; another, adjectives. 

C Select a word and write it down. Give clues aboiirrr«r"word until someone 
guesses it. The person who guesses correctly then chooses a word and play 
continues. 

Comprehension Skills 

Ao Read a sign along the highway. Count to iO. Then have your child recall the 
main idea and supporting details contamed in the sign. 

B. Using travel folders, classify each according to specified criterion. Examples 
Classify all drive-through tours, all-day tours, all within one city, all within one 
state. 

C. Select one person to be "it." This person makes up a question and the other 
players must raise their hands if they know the answer. The first player to raise 
his hand (or clap) gets the first chance to answer. If he is correct, he may ask 
the next question; if not, someone else gets a chance and becomes "it.** 
Example: What were the seven dwarfs' names? 

D. Select a key word and ask players to supply related words until no more can be 
added. The last person to supply a word becomes "it** and calls another key 
word. Example; Car— wheel, mirror, gas, engine, and so on. 

E. The first player selects a category, the second player a letter of the alphabet, 
the third player must supply something that fits in the category and starts with 
the letter. For examples The category is animals and the letter is h. The 
answer may be hen, horse, hare, and so on. 

Language Stimulation and Expansion 

A. The first player begins a story and each player adds a part, until the story 
reaches the last player. He provides an ending. 

B. Choose a nursery rhyme that everyone knows. Tell it in everyday language with 
contemporary characters, but keep the original plot. The first person to 
correctly identify it gets to make up the next modern nursery rhyme. 

C. Take turns describing the things you see while looking at the clouds or stars. 

D. Choose an object or animal and pretend to be that thing. What would it say? 
How would it feel? What would it do? 

E. Choose a problem or make up a situation and decide how this problem could be 
solved. Example: What if we ran out of gas now? What if we had a flat tire 
and found the spare was also flat? 

F. Fill a paper bag with small objects. Have your child reach in, feel an object, 
describe it, and then guess what it is. 

1J7 

•~i - 
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Writing and Spelling 

!• Make a list of things to look for on the trip. Check them off as they are found* 

2. Have your child keep a trip diary describing interesting sights you have passed 
along the way« 

3* Keep a list of all the state license plates seen during one day or throughout the 
trip. 

(McWilliams, 1980) 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
Parents Can Do With Their Children 
Grades: 7-12 




HELPING THE OLDER CHILDREN 



ERIC 



Reading Comprehension 

Reading comprehension is a frequent 
problem for the adolescent reader with 
special needs^ He may recognize words 
or be able to sound them out phonetically 
and pronounce them, but he still may fail 
to understand their meanings* Lack of 
comprehension is especially serious in 
later school years when the student is 
not able to read on grade level. How can 
parents help? They can: 

o Find high interest, low reading 
level books and magazines* 

o Discuss materials read with the 
students help him to find the main 
idea and to rephrase the story in 
simple words* 

o Record textbooks on tape so that 
the student may listen to the tape 
as he follows along in his text- 
book. Such help enables the 
student to keep up with class 
assignments as he improves reading 
skills. 

NOTE: The teacher must 
request permission from the 
textbook publisher before any 
textbook can be taped? 
publishers will usually give 
permission for such usage with 
disadvantaged children. 

o Help the student to organize his 
work and break it down into more 
manageable parts. 

o Encourage the student with 
learning problems to become a 
volunteer reading tutor. Research 
shows that those who tutor younger 
children in basic skills often make 
greater improvement themselves. 

o Read two different accounts of an 
event to the student. Ask him to 
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tell you whether he has enough 
facts to determine which account 
is correct. 

o Type up a story or article on the 
student's reading level. Cut the 
paragraph apart. Ask the student 
to put them back in order. 

o Give the student practice 
distinguishing statements of fact 
from statements of opinion. 

o Help the student to ask questions 
about the book or article he is 
about to read. This helps him to 
look for answers as he reads. 

o If the subject matter the student is 
reading relates to history^ help him 
to make a time line which helps 
him understand the events in 
relation to other things he knows 
about. 

o Help the student to und^srstand 
•long ago" by making a time line 
which places in perspective events 
he understands— from cave man 
through the discovery of American, 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars. 
World Wars I and 11, inventions, 
presidencies, the year of his birth. 

o Interview the student about a topic 
he knows a lot about: ask him to 
interview you. Tape record the 
interview. 

Ways to Encourage R^^ding 

Volunteers^ parents, and teachers can 
find ways to encourage the older student 
to read, even though he may not 
associate reading with pleasure. 
Techniques include these: 

o Help him find interesting books on 
his rocreaiional reading level (he 
knows nearly all the words- 
material lb below his grade reading 
level). The teacher or librarian can 
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provide lists. Publishers of paper- 
back books list many titles for 
students who read below grade 
level: the section may be called 
••for reluctant readerso** 

o Read an exciting part of a book 
aloud to the student* Stop reading 
in the middle of the action. Ask if 
he would like to read the rest of 
the book by himself or together. 

o Discuss with the student books he 
has enjoyed— ask him to tell you 
about a section he liked a lut, why 
he thinks the author wrote the 
book. 

o Choose a book which you think will 
interest him. Alternate reading 
pages or paragraphs. When you are 
encouraging the student to read for 
pleasure, never ask him to sound 
out a word he doesn't know. If he 
pauses, wait a bit to see if he can 
come up with it, but supply the 
word if he doesn^t. Ask questions 
about what you have read together^ 

o Read aloud a newspaper or 
magazine article or a chapter of a 
book that you think he will enjoy. 
He can concentrate on thinking as 
you read. Reading aloud with a 
friend is enjoyable for all of uso 

o Encourage the student to keep a 
list of books he reads. Some 
students enjoy keeping track of 
books read by printing the title of 
each book on a strip of colored 
construction paper which is then 
pasted on his •^kshelf (drawn on 
a sheet of colored). Each strip 
represents the spine of a book. 

Thinking Skills 

Parents can bring high interest materials 
to stimulate the studenf's ability to solve 
problems and think through conse- 
quences. For example: 

o Cut a comic strip apar (one which 



has an obvious sequence) and ask 
the student^ to put the boxes back 
in correct urder. 

o Paste a blank paper over the words 
in the balloons of a comic strip and 
ask the student to observe the 
actions pictured and fill in the 
words. 

o Prepare columns such as those 
below and ask the student to 
connect the cause with the possible 
effects. 



a 20-inch snow- 
fall 

sunshines 
warmly 

man falls on 
ice 

cage door 
left open 



breaks legs 
monkey escapes 
snowman melts 
schools close 



or to connect parts with wholes: 



page 
root 
tire 
door 



house 
plant 
car 
book 



o Ask the student to categorize a 
group of words, such as Buick, 
banana, pansy, beaver, zinnia. 
Ford, goat, orange, Cadillac, apple, 
marigold. Or make a chart with 
category headi ngs at the top and 
ask the-stdBBPrtlo fill in words for 
those categories. 

o Give oral instructions for how-to- 
do or make something, such as a 
paper box or airplane. See if he 
can follow your directions. Give 
help if he needs it. 



o Describe how lO play a game. 

him to teach other students, 
o Ask the student to read 



Ask 
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newspaper article which you think 
will interest him, then to wrir,e a 
headline which summarizes it. 
Compare his headline with the 
newspaper's headline* 

o Present a problem situation and ask 
the student to resolve it, or read a 
brief story but stop before the end 
and ask him to predict what will 
happen. 

Language Experience Story 

The language experience approach is 
often used to help young children learn 
to read. It is also useful for the older 
student who has a problem with 
reading. The volunteer capitalizes on 
the student's interests and experiences 
and uses the student's own words to write 
a brief story* The student's familiarity 
with the subject and vocabulary helps 
him to read. 

To write a language experience story, 
the parent talks with the student about 
one of his interests— a favorite television 
program, a trip he has taken or would 
like to take, a hobby or sport* Or the 
parent may use a picture to start the 
conversation, or ask the student to finish 
a sentence such as "If I could visit any 
place in the world, I would . . 

After he talks out the topic of his 
choice, th^ parent suggests that he 
dictate a story about it as he or she 
writes it down. The story should be 
about four or five sentences. Ask tne 
student to read each sentence aioud as 
you finish writing it. Decide on a title 
for the story. 

Before the parent meets with the student 
th.; next time, write or type the story 
and make at least two copies. He or she 
may develop a variety of activities, to 
use with the story dictated by the 
student, such as: 

o /\sk the student to underline one of 
the words. If he can't find it, tell 
hini which line it is in or what 
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letter it starts with. If he still 
can't find it, show it to him. 

o Ask the student to find other words 
which begin with the same letter as 
the word he located—or any other 
words the parent names. 

o Ask the student to copy some of 
the v/ords and read them back to 
you. 

o Play a game of concentration with 
the words. Ask the student to 
make two cards for each of six 
words: two cards may say truck, 
two will say fast, and two will say 
highway, etc Turn the 12 cards 
over and take turns turning them 
up, two at a time. A player who 
turns over two cards which are just 
alike keeps those cards and gets 
another turn. Let the student take 
the game home at the end of the 
session. 

o Give the student one copy of the 
story to take home. If he can write 
or print easily, ask him to recopy it 
iri his own handwriting. One of the 
copies should be put in a notebook 
so that the student can later re- 
read each story he has dictated— or 
he can share his •'book" with famil- 
or friends. 



Study Skills 

Parents can help a stud<ent learn how to 
research a topic of interest. The parent 
may help the student pursue an interest, 
such as deep-sea diving or hang gliding. 
In the library they can use variety of 
sources u gain information, including: 
tables of contents, maps, card catalog, 
indices, charts, encyclopedias, glossaries, 
diagrams, Reader's Guide, appendices, 
graphs, almanacs. 



Parents can help students to appreciate 
how a graph or table presents 
information in ways to show comparisons 
and contrasts* Many students skip over 
such visual aids, perhaps because no 
adult has ever shown them how to learn 
from them* The student might create his 
own graph, chart, or map using 
information available to him. For 
example, he could graph the height and 
weight of ten classmates* 

Parents can also help students learn 
skills which make their study time more 
effective, skills such as note-taking and 
skimming and previewing. Students need 
to learn to vary their speed in reading 
different types of information, depending 
on the purpose of the reading. 

The parent can bring to the classroom 
other types of reference works used in 
everyday living: local maps and bus 
schedules, mail order catalogs, 
newspaper advcrtisemsnts, television 
listings, a telephone directory fiind the 
yellow pages, a cookbook, and an 
operating manual for an automobile. 

To expand the student*s vocabulary, the 
parent can present a game which uses 
common words of warning, such as 
CAUTION and FLAMMABLE, words 
which give directions such as 
ENTRANCE and LEFT TURN ONLY, and 
other words the student needs to know 
throughout his life. (See Essential 
Vocabulary) 

All children need practice to learn words 
used in following written directions, 
words such as underscore, opposite, 
suffix, and parallel, for they cannot 
follow the instructions unless they 
understand the words and concepts they 
convey Parents can assist teachers in 
giving children practice using these 
words, (See Woros Used in Following 
Directions.) 

Many sludtnla can profit from extra 
practice with dictionary skills— learning 
to dlphaboiizts find iynonyms, use 
syn^bols for prorujru lalion, abbreviate. 
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Math 

Parents can help make learning an active 
process, one that invites students* parti- 
cipation and involvement and makes 
learning relevant to everyday life. The 
subject of mathematics offers many 
opportunities for active learning, for so 
many math concepts can be taught and 
reinforced through objectSo For 
examplei 

Dominoes teach set theory, 
matching two dots to two dots, etc. 
Dice can be used to demonstrate 
probability. 

Cuisenaire rods show relationships. 
Number lines can confirm learned 
number facts. 

Pie charts demonstrate the 
meaning of fractions. 
Calculators help ensure a failure- 
free climate for learning. 

A child learns mathematical concepts on 
the playground when ho sees a larger 
child balancing a smaller one on the see- 
saw; in his own kitchen when he uses 
measuring cups and spoons for recipes; in 
sports when he learns percentages 
through batting averages. Parents can 
help the student see the relevance of 
geometry by discussing angle shots in 
ping pong or billiards, and can make two- 
digit addition interesting by helping a 
student to score a strike followed by a 
spare in bowling. 

The parent should encourage the student 
to investigate problems on his own, using 
objects— learning the concept of division 
by cutting a cardboard strip into smaller 
strips of equal size, learning liquid 
measurements and their relationships by 
pouring water into container of various 
sizes. 

Learning with objects can be moved and 
stacked and re-grouped is more vivid, 
more pleasurable, and more likely to be 
remembered than learning from a page 
which pictures a child moving objects* 
Active learning provides the student with 
instant feedback and reinforcement of 
learning. 
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Many a problem learner has trouble 
interpreting workbook or textbook 
problems in which a situation is 
described with words and symbols. But a 
student may succeed with a problem 
when he has objects to move. For many 
children, the concrete experience must 
come before they can understand an 
abstract concept. 

The student who has not succeeded in 
completing assignments from textbooks 
or work sheets may gain confidence in 
his ability to estimate, solve problems^ 
and make predictions when he is actively 
involved in learning. He can make a 
mistake when dividing objects equally 
and learn from the error. The student 
who is permitted to use a calculator to 
check his multiplication problems gets 
reinforcement of correct answers after 
using his own thought processes. The 
confidence he gains leads to greater 
competence. 



Career Planning 

Few high schools have enough counselors 
to give students enough time and 
attention to meet their needs and answer 
questions. In many urban schools, the 
ratio may run as high as gOO to 1. 

Toung people are simply not getting 
the career guidance and counseling 
that they need so very, very much 
and yet there is an excess supply of 
counseling and guidance expertise in 
every community in this country. It 
is easy for me to put together, at 
least in my thinking, that every young 
person would be identified with 
someone in the community who would 
like very much to provide one-to-one 
guidance and counseling. In every 
community the complete potential to 
provide that kind of assistance exists 
and it is just a matter of working out 
the delivery system.** 

- Former Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz at NSVP's Seventh Annual 
Conference, March 1, 1978. 
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If most young people need more help 
from the community in career planning, 
just think what an added burden this is 
for the adolescent who has learning 
problems! 

Every community has a rich reservoir of 
potential volunteers who can: 

o speak to classes and to individual 
students about their careers, and 
invite the stud ents to tour their 
places of^wgWfT 

o work with students in adult-youth 
service projects which will enhance 
self-image and provide opportun- 
ities to explore careers; 

o welcome students to part-time jobs 
and mini-apprenticeships to give 
students a realistic view of an 
occupation; 

o staff a career counseling c nter 
supervised by the guidance depart- 
ment; parents could assist students 
in self-evaluation, decision-making, 
career exploration, and in selecting 
college or other post-high school 
training. 

(Cunninggin^ Whitty and Dorothy 
Mulligan, 1979) 




Words used in following directions 

Some children do not do well on tests because they do not understand the words used in 
giving directions* Parents can help children understand concepts, processes, and word 
meanings. Many of the words commonly used in giving directions are listed below. 



add 


divide 


after 


dotted 


alike 


draw 


aloud 


end 


alphabet 


ending 


alphabetical 


erase 


answer 


estimate 


answers 


example 


antonym 


fifth 


around 


fill in 


array 


first 


before 


fold 


begin 


folder 


beginning 


fourth 


D^nina 


glue 


below 


hold 


beside 


homonym 


blank 


horizontal 


bottom 


how 


box 


in between 


circle 


in front of 


color 


last 


column 


left 


corner 


line 


c?^oss out 


make 


cut 


mark 


difference 


match 


different 


middle 


direction 


miss 



missing 

multiply 

ninth 

opposite 

order 

over 

page 

paint 

paper 

paragraph 

part 

paste 

phrase 

picture 

plural 

prefix 

question 

read 

rhyme 

rhyming 

right 

ring 

row 

same 

say 

second 
section 
sentence 
sentences 



seventh 

silent 

silently 

singular 

sixth 

space 

spaces 

spell 

spelling 

start 

stop 

subtract 

suffix 

tenth 

third 

top 

trace 

twice 

under 

underline 

vertical 

what 

when 

where 

which 

who 

why 
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Essential vocabulary 



Parents can help students to understand the meaning of these commonly used words 



Adults Only 
Antidote 

Ask Attendant for Key 

Beware 

Boys 

Bridge Out 
Bus Only 
Bus Station 
Bus Stop 
Caution 
Closed 
Combustible 



Condemned 

Construction Zone 

Contaminated 

Curve 

Danger 

Dangerous Curve 

Dead End 

Deep Water 

Deer (Cattle) Crossing 

Dentist 

Detour 

Dim Lights 

Dip 
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Doctor (Dr.) 

Do Not Block Walk (Driveway) 

Do Not Crosst Use Tunnel 

Do Not Enter 

Do Not Inhale Fumes 

Do Not Push 

Do Not Refreeze 

Do Not Use Near Heat 

Do Not Use Near Open Flame 

Don^t Walk 

Down 

Drive Slowly 
Dynamite 
Elevator 
Emergency 

Emergency Vehicles Only 

Employees Only 

End Construction 

End ^5 

Entrance 

Escalator 

Exit 

Exit Only 
Exit Speed 30 
Explosives 
External Use Only 
Falling Rocks 
Fire Esca pe 
Fire Extinguisher 
First Aid 



Girls 

Handle with Care 
Hands -ftff"-- 
Help 

High Voltage 
Hospital Zone 
In 

Information 
Inspection Station 
Instructions 
Keep Away 

Keep Closed at All Times 
Keep Left (Right) 
Keep Off (The Grass) 
Keep Out 
Ladies 
Lane Ends 

Last Chance for Gas 

Left Lane Must Turn Left 

Left Turn Only 

Left Turn on This Signal Only 

Live Wires 

Loading Zone 

M.P.H. 

Mechanic on Duty 
Men 

Men Working 
Merge Left (Right) 
Merging Traffic 
No Admittance 
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Essential vocabulary (continued) 

Flammable 
Found 

Four-way Stop 

Fragile 

Freeway 

Garage 

Gasoline 

Gate 

Gentlemen 

No Minors 

No Parking 

No Passing 

No Pets 

No r;ight Turn 

No Right Turn on Red 

No Smoking 

No Standing 

No Stopping 

No Swimming 

No Trespassing 

No Turns 

Not for internal Use 
Nurse « 
Office 

One Way— Ck) Not Enter 

Open 

Out 

Out of Order 

Pedestrians Prohibited 

Playground 

Poison (Poisonous) 

Police (Station) 

Posted 

Post No Bills 

Post Office 

Private 

Private Property 

Proceed at Your Own Risk 

Pull 

Push 

Railroad 

Rest rooms 

Resume Speed 

Right Lane Must Turn Right 

Right Turn Only 

Road Closed 

Road Ends 

Safety First 

(Cunnir.ggin, N^hiity and Dorothy Mulligan, 



No Checks Cashed 
No Credit 
No Diving 
No Dumping 
No Fires 
No Fishing 
No Hunting 
No Left Turn 
No Loitering 
School Zone 
Shallow Water 
Shelter 
Slide Area 
Slippery When Wet 
Slow Down 

Slower Traffic Keep Right 
Smoking Prohibited 
Speed Checked by Radar 
Steep Grade 
Step Down (Up) 
Stop 

Stop Ahead 

Stop for Pedestrians 

Stop Motor 

Taxi Stand 

Thin Ice 

This End Up 

This Lane May Turn Left 

This Side Up 

Traffic Circle 

Truck Route 

Turn Off Lights 

Up 

Use before (date) 

Use in Well Ventilated Area 

Use Low Gear 

Use Other Door 

Wfelamn Will Be Prosecuted 

Walk 

Wanted 

Warning 

Watch Your Step 
Wet Paint 
Winding Road 
Women 
Yield 

Yield Right of Way 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HELPING JUNIOR HIGH AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Reading and Writing Skills : 

o A high school student can draft a letter of request or complaint to a business or 
agency. By I Uh gra<fe he/she will have learned proper format. 

o One of your pre-teenagers can write that letter to Grandma or Cousin Lucille that 
youVe been putting off. Correct the first draft. Have them copy it and send it 
oft. Cousm Lucy will appreciate it-and your child's writing ability will improve. 

^Ltt' ^'^^ w*" ^ instructions of a game, a do-it-yourself kit, an 
operating manual for a car or a medical insurance contract. 

® ll^'f ^'^^ student can read a newspaper article to the parents and then 

wnte a summary of the article along with his/her impression of it. 

o A high school student and his/her parents do a one hour observation of the natural 
env^onment found in the home backyard. After the observation ^cinpTet^Tl^ 
student writes a composition using as many descriptive words as powible. 

o When your children have composition assignments to finish at home, ask them to 
discuss the topic with you before writing. 

o Encourage your children to read their writings aloud. Here are a few eood 
queitior^ to ask about their writings? these q^tions make your chilcfren 

the meaning and clarityo Who is your audience? For whom are you writi^g^ 
Tn^tSn^^^S^ composition? Is it to instruct, to influence or to 

fmr^o?i? If T ^^"^ P^^- P^^ you like to 

Sge? ^ ^^ ^ "^'"^ °^ the imposition would yoS 

o When commenting on your children's writings, check the content first. Then, you 
can correct the grammar and spelling by asking questions that show how these 
errors confuse the reader. 



Mathematics: 



o Adol^ents can wrestle with your family budget. Give ihem a mock checkbook 
and show them how to keep it balanced. 

o A junior high school student can help his/her parents to calculate perceniace 
discounts on the prices of several food articles while grocery shopping. 

o A junior high school student and his/her father can calculate how much Ume ihev 
will need to get to a particular town if they keep driving at a certain speed. 

Social Studies ; 

o Discuss the world of work with your child, including the demands of various jobs 
and professions and ih- work and training necessary to qualify. Stress the idea that 
training can begin at an early age and that attention to school v^ork is vital for 
future success. 
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o nont be afraid to guide talk with your teenagers into the fascinating realm of 
Ideas. Junior high and high school students love "bull sessions" on serious topics. 

Other Areas i 

o Encourage the habit of vigorous daily activity. Active play builds strong muscles, 
which are basic to good health and posture. Join your child in active games and 
stress good sportmanship. ^ 

o Does your child -hate" a certain subject? Find out why. Your child may need 
extra help. Maybe your own aversion to a certain subject has caused it. Seek the 
reason behind the dislike, then enlist the teacher's help so that you can work 
together to corKjuer it. 

^980*^ ^'^ieration of Teachers. 198*? Arizona Education Association, n.d.; Mercado, 
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THE MINORITY CHILD; STRATEGIES FOR LITERACY DEVELOPMENT 

One cannot dispute the fact that minority children 
such as Hispanics, Blacks and Native Americans are still 
not achieving well in our public schools; school systems 
usually attempt to solve this minority problem by a 
curriculum strong in "basics". This emphasis on "basics" 
in most cases means a narrowing of the curriculum, 
emphasizing reading, writing and mathematics (Eisner, 
1981). These "basics" often include drill in isolation 
and an overun of testing. 

Narrowly conceived curriculums, however, will not 
give minority children the broad types of experiences that 
they must have in the sciences, the arts and social 
studies to use print in a meaningful way. Success in 
writing and comprehending text material depends very much 
on broad experiences and vocabulary development in content 
areas such as science, arts and social studies (Singer, 
McNeil L Furse, 1984; Cunningham, 1982). 

There is a growing body of studies on young children 
who learned to read much on their own (Durkin, 1966; 
Clark, 1976; Taylor, 1983) which provides us with the data 
cn just what is "basic" to literacy developr-.cnt in younc 
children. First, children must have /from birth if 
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possible) daily experiences with a wide variety of 
literature. Secondly, children must have a great number 
of opportunities to smell, touch, feel, taste, explore and 
discuss, in a variety of content areas. Any strategies 
that teachers use with children must enc6{Tipass these two 
"basics". Strategies will be shared for parents and for 
first school encounters. Print, writing, and story 
strategies will be explained. Let's begin with strategies 
for parents. 

Parental Strategies 

Involving parents and extended family in programs for 
minority children is essential for reading success (Butler 
£. -riay, 1932; Holdaway, 1979; Durkin, 1976). Parents must 
be helped to recognize and support children's ventures into 
print exploration. To a busy teacher, adding a parental 
i.T.-olvernent task to an already busy schedule may seem too 
much work but he results will be worth the effort. 

Teachers should take time to explain activities that 
can be carried out at home or in the community with a 
rr.inimum of time and with no added expense if possible. 
Because T^inority parents may feel not confident in helpina 
their children, it may be wise to schedule several parents 
around coffee and cookies to discuss different activities 
and ways of doing these activities. The teacher may want 
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to demonstrate how to tell a story or how to ask questions 
about a T.V. program. 

Here are some suggestions for activities for parents. 
Parents can read to their children, take them to a library 
and see that the children have books at home, if parents 
can't read, they can tell stories to their children or 
sing songs. 

In a grocery market, parents can name vegetables, 
point out prices, have the children name things that they 
know. Walking or driving, parents can point out the names 
of street signs, street names, and restaurant names. 

When parents prepare meals they can involve the 
children in the cooking process letting the children read 
recipes, mix the ingredients, name the ingredients and 
the cooking utensils. Children can learn much about 
measurement from cooking. 

Parents should be encouraged to share any written 
notes or letters that they receive. Paper of some kind 
must be supplied by the parents so children can write, 
color, draw, or cut. If possible plastic letters i-an be 
given to the children to play with. Children can write 
notes or letters to family and sign their name. Parents 
can help select T.V. programs and watch some with the 
child disc-jssing and reacting to the content afterward. 
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With parents supporting th children at home, 
teachers must sustain and help minority children reach out 
to print in an unafraid manner. 

First School Encounters 

First school encounters must be posijtW and 
confidence-building. Here are some strategies to build 
meaningful print concepts. 

Pri nt Strategi es. Young children have been exposed 
to print in their environment, but teachers need to 
capitalize on this knowledge children bring to the class- 
room (Griffin, Spicola, Banks.. Reyes, 1982; Sins, 1982). 
The school environment must immerse children with 
meaningful print. There should be bulletin boards with 
familiar logos such as Pizza Hut, McDonald's and Coca Cola. 
Concrete objects such as bnxes, .napkins, cups, cans, etc... 
(all with some type of print) should be in a center where 
children can handle and read to each other. Teachers can 
make "Logo Books" for children to read. A grocery store 
center would give young children a chance to write shopping 
lists . 

Children's names should be printed and taped to their 
desks so that they can refer to them easily. There should 
be a central place where all the children's nances can 
seen and read. There should be labels ever supplv 
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centers, equipment and materials. The daily lunch should 
be posted or dittoed so all children can read it each day. 
The weather as well as the date should be posted and read. 

These print strategies wil. help children begin to 
understand that print is meaningful and even more 
important, help children feel that they can read many 
words in their environment. Once childrwi^egm to solve 
the complexities of print with confidence that print 
makes sense, they will approach literacy tasks in- a less 
fearful manner. 

In summary: 

1. Encourage active exploration of print. 

2. Give children many opportunities to see print— in 
songs, in notes, on carton labels, on message boards, on 
ob3ects in the room, lunch menus, newspapers, T.V. Guides, 
tee shirts, etc. . . 

3. Your classroom should be print saturated not print 
starved (Holdaway, 1979). 

Writing Strategies. As children begin to notice 
print and read print in the classroom, it's time to let 
children experiment with writing. This may be a surprising 
Idea to many teachers who will let children perhaps copy 
but never write until children have learned all their 
letters . 
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The best way for children to learn their letters is 
to let them write freely (Bissex, 1980). Children should 
be given time to write (many will copy or draw in the 
beginning) in a journal each day. -^achers probably should 
start by just letting children "inv/ent" the letters and 
words, working independently or in cooperation with other 
children (Clay, 1979; Read, 1975). Some teachers may want 
to write small captions on children's art work and let 
children underwrite. 

Setting up a mailbox in the classroom will motivate 
children to write notes to the teacher (these should be 
answered by the teacher) and to each other. Children 
should write notes and letters to a variety of people, 
not just to the teacher. 

Writing their favorite recipes can be an engaging 
activity. Children's recipes can be typed and put in a 
recipe book for all to read. Teachers should write notes 
on student papers rather than signs or smiley faces. 
Sometimes a question could be asked that the child would 
need to read and respond to in writing. 

Children can begin a collection of their favorite 
words. The teacher can begin the collection, then let 
the children write therr own words. 

As children struggle to spell words, they will be 
forced to use all their grapho-phoner.ic knowledge to 
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invent the symbols for the sounds that they hear (Read, 
1975) . This means teachers should not be overly concerned 
with whether the children's writing has correct spellings 
in the beginning. The more children are exposed to words 
and the more children write meaningful ideas, the more 
standard the spelling will become (Bissex, 1980; 
Schic:.edanz, Sullivan, 1984). 

Once children begin composition, writino interviews 
with the teacher, conferences with classmates, a 
variety of editing and proofreading practices can begin. 
Only one or two pieces of writing probably each week 
should have this careful attention. Not all writing needs 
to be corrected. The child should be given the opportunity 
to choose the compositions he wants to put a great effort 
upon (Koffett, Wagner, 1983). 

Basically, minority children must not be thought of 
as deficient, but as active learners who have encountered 
print and can make sense of it. Too often these children 
are ^iven very regimented, structured tasks because they 
are thought of as deficient learners (Sims, 1982; Heath, 
198 3,. The following are more strategies a teacher can 
use to build power and confidence in literature. 

Story Strategies . Children ir.ust begin to be exposed 
Wide variety of literature as soon as they enter 
hool. There should be several oral readinqs of stcrios, 
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of poetry, and nursery rhymes each day, rather than just 
one (Holdaway, 1979; Martin, Brogan, 1972; S Applebee, 
1970) . 

Children should be exposed to predictable books so 
that children can begin to predict the text for themselves 
(Rhodes, 1981). Holdaway (1979) sugcjests using "Big Boo)cs" 
so that children can have a shared-book experience. Large 
books allow several children easy access to the print so 
that as the teacher points to the words, they can all 
read together. 

Stories dictated by the children should be typed a.-^d 
bound in some inexpensive way. This language experience 
strategy begins to help children see themselves as authors 
as well as readers. 

Children's interpretations and und6.r»»ffidlngs of 
story can also be encouraged by dramatics. The recreation 
of story episodes through creative dramatics, reader's 
theatre, i-T.provisations can enhance comprehension in 
you.-.g children (Carlton, Moore, 1968). 

Story time should have opportunity for discussion cf 
ideas and characters before and after the story is read cr 
told. These discussions should not just be literal recall 
b-jt opportunities to predict, infer and react to the stcrv 
ihcr.es and characters (Koldaway, 1979). 
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Children can have stories audio-taped so that they 
can listen to the stories over and over (Martin, Drouan, 
1S72) . Two children can read to each other. Perhaps even 
the principal can come in and read a story once in a while. 

In children's literature, there are many concept books 
such as Now I Know books by Troll Publishers which teach 
science concepts; there are song picture books such as 
Hush Little Baby (Aliki, 1974) ; Skip to My Lou (Quackenbush , 
^^'^5) The Farmer in the Dell (Zuromskis, 1978) ; there 
are books dealing with nature such as E'ish is Fis h (Lionni, 
1970), Jumping Bean (Miller, 1979), The Very Hungry 
Caterpillar (Carle, 1969); and books dealing with social 
ideas such as Pezzettino (Lionni, 1975), Rabbit Island 
(Steiner, 1978) and the many versions of the Little Red Ken. 
All these types of literary experiences are necessary to 
build the experiential background needed -BV young minority 
children (Cunningham, 1982; Eisner, 1981). 

We've discussed just a few strategies that can be 
used with minority children. These children need many 
successful encounters with print, not failures. These 
children r.ust be free from fear about making mistakes so 
that they can actively engage in -aking sense out of 
rclat:.or.3hip3 between oral lar.qua-e and print. Thes'? 
rhiluron r.eed to bo onrcura^crj ■.r.z suooorted, not h-r--"- 
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print works (Clay, 1979; Koldaway, 1979). Isolated drill 
on word pronunciation, too much dependence upon completion 
of workbook pages for drill, overcorrection when reading 
aloud, red marks on their written papers, and soelling 
tests are all practices which make these children oegin to 
fear reading and writing soon after school starts. 

The "basics" for minority children must be experiences 
within the communicative arts enriched in the children's 
sense-making ventures of everyday life. These "basics" 
cannot be rushed or ignored for these children. 
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Many educators have long recognized the value in using 
the newspaper to reinforce reading/conmunication skills. Books 
and numerous magazine articles have been published on the prac- 
ticality of the newspaper in the classroom. Tlie daily newspaper 
lends itself to many interesting and effective activities in 
the classroom. 

The use of the newspaper, however, should not be restricted 
to the classroom. There are many appropriate activities which 
parents can conduct at home with their children, using the local 
daily newspaper. When one considers the fact that sixty-one 
million copies of the newspaper are printed daily in the United 
States, it is obvious that many parents subscribe to readirig 
materials which enter the home daily. Parents often ask: "What 
can I use at home to help my child in reading?" One excellent 
answer is — the daily newspaper. 

Parents can capitalize on the many articles, columns, fea- 
tiares and other items contained in the pages of the daily paper. 
What is needed, to make the newspaper a regular source of reading 
lessons that are both enlightenijng and entertaining, is a careful 
preview of the available items, with a thought for their possible 
uses. To become skilled at the previewing strategy, a parent 
might look at the kinds of ideas described in courses-for-parents 
which discuss lessons and learning in children's books. Some 
school personnel, working with librarians, have developed courses 
for parents, to acquaint them with the best in children's litera- 
ture. This is an excellent idea, because parents who accompany 
their children to the library or purchase books at the local 
bookstores are then in a better position to guide their children 
in their literary tastes. 

A similar course can be developed for parents on how to 
use the newspaper effectively in the home. Many schools have 
employed the USSR (Uninterrupted Sustained Silent Reading). 
This same type of program can be lised with the newspaper after 
the dinner dishes are cleared, the TV set is turned off, everyone 
in the family reads the newspaper. Discussion should first take 
place concerning which part of the newspaper is read by each 
member of the family. Children should be encouraged to select 
different parts of the newspaper on different occasions so that 
a balanced reading diet can be effected. 



Reprinted with permission 
from Reading Horizons, Wes- 
tern Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Vol.22: 
No. 2, pp. 120-22. Winter 
1982. 
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What are some valxoable activities parents can do with their 
children which tap the full potential of the newspaper? Here 
are six activities: 

1. Pictijre Stories — Parents can ask their children to read 
a story in the newspaper- They can then suggest the children 
draw a picture to go with the story and to write a outline (cap- 
tion) to accompany the picture. 

2. Vocabulary Notebook — Parents can encourage their children 
to keep a vocabulary notebook. Have the children select a word 
and write the definition of the word, cutting out the small 
section which shows how the word was \ised. Each word should 
be glued into the notebook as an example. 

3. Party Fun — Parents can ask their children to plan a 
party for six or eight people. Ask them to make a shopping list 
of items in alphabetical order that they v/ill need from the 
grocery ads in the food section of the newspaper. Children can 
be asked to .classify these ads according to paper goods, con- 
fectionary, beverage, etc. 

4. Circle the Headline— Children can be directed, by parents 
to circle the words in the headlines that they know. Using these 
same headlines, parents can select some of the words and ask 
their children to supply a synonym or antonym for these words. 

5- N'a o It— Parents can have children clip out articles 
from the~newspaper that take place in varioiis locations in the 
world. Have them attach the article ^o its location on a map. 

6. Fa c t or Opinion? — Parents can ask their children to 
read ar. editorial on a subject of current interest. After they 
have rea:l the editorial, ask them to underline all the facts 
with a preen crayon and all the opinions with a yellow crayon. 

M3ny newspapers throughout the comtry — particularly the 
larger ones — have employed consultants who serve as Nev/spaper 
In Edu?a*:icr. (NIE) coordinators. NIE coordinators plan workshops 
and devel ?p collateral materials which help teachers use the 
newspa?«er effectively. In addition, sane newspapers also publish 
nvaterial? specifically designed for children. Tlie most popular 
is the ''\'lr± Page" which is a weekly insert chock full of appeal- 
ing iterr. for children. The "Mini Page" is syndicated. Fip,ally, 
in addition to syndicated material, the following is a sample 
list of newspapers which publish tabloids and other supplemental 
material for children: 



The Arizona Republic 
Phoenix, Arizona 
(Weekly page material 
written by staff) 

The Bradenton Herald 
Bradenton, Florida 
(DynajTD.te Kids Page) 



Gazette Telegraph 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(Bimonthly tabloids) 

The Hart^ford Courant 
Hart^ford, Connecticut 
(Daily column of news 

information) 
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Fort Lauderdale News 

/Sun Sentinel 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
(Biweekly page and summer 
program) 

Atlanta Journal and 

Constitution 
Atlanta, Georgia 
(Weekly tabloid and annual 
summer tabloid) 

Des Moines Register and 

Tribune 
Des Moines, lo^/va 
(Weekly page of 

intermediate material 

Morning Advocate 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
(Weekly page called 
"Bubble Gum Wrapper") 

The Tennessean 
Nashville, Tennessee 
(Weekly column and 
surmer material) 



The Florida Times-Union/ 

Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville, Florida 
(Accent on Youth and annual 
16 page tabloid) 

Columbus Ledger 
(3olumbus, (jeorgia 
(Teen Tei.po) 

Chicago Sun Times 
Chicago , Illinois 
(8 page tabloid) 

Courier Journal/ 

Louisville Times 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(Saturday Scene) 

Pottsville Republican 
Pottsville , . Pennsylvania 
(Youth Beat) 

Fort Worth Star Telegram 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(Tabloid for Parents) 



This list is not exhaustive. It would be an ex^ lemely worth- 
wi-dle enterprise for school personnel to take full advantage 
of any rraterial printed in their local newspapers for children, 
and work with parents so that they too can capitalize on the 
merit of such material. If their lineal new^spapers do not publish 
material for children, they might take a survey which would 
demonstrate the usefulness of publishing tabloids for cMldren 
and approach their local editors with these survey results. 

Readers of this article may wish to wi^ite to the NIE Coor- 
dinators of the newspapers mentioned to secure samples of these 
materials for children. A Directory can also be secured by 
writing to: 

American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Box 17047 

Dulles International Airport 
Washington, D. C. 20041 
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CHILDREN'S LITERATURE FAVORITES: MULTICULTURAL AND MULTISENSORY 
Introduction: 

favorf?e^^ Childhood educators have always cherished their 
sklufinv" int ' fingerplays, songs or art that are 

Ixierifnlls l^^^^^^^^ tapestry of children's 

lUeriture n«n f ^\se choice from the classics of children's 
ril t , u infuse the multicultural and multisensory 

The examples chosen are: The Popt^v Seed Cakes (Clark ?q?IT' 
tqg^r' IK Adventures of S^ liF cSest African Fol k Tall \ Anils i ' 
1964) and Frederick (Lionni, 1967). ^Anansi, 

includldr'''^ selection and experiences for children 

J'^^ Stimulation of the creativity of young children bv usins 
the fxve senses - sight, taste, smell, sound, and touch, and ^ 

i^-^^L Appreciation for the differences of others in a 
multicultural/global perspective. otners m a 




of lang^fgVin'Jra^^r^'^ transformed by the imagery and fantasy 
ox language into a far richer realm for children. A multicultural 
colrti'^itr^h'^ classroom program based on literature cou^d'eJ^i 
^hafnow domin/tri •''^"'^''l^ °^ electronic and video entertainment 
tnat now dominate leisure hours of young children. 

o — I n . ^^^^ criteria should we consider as pcjc^^nt i « T? 
Guidelines for choosing children's literature have been shaped ^y 

including M^u^^oldTtLg^Li '^^:^!Ll7.'^.\Z f^^^^^fl 
Education Experiences for Kinder^^r^t.n rc.nnc^ ^oQOnni Tulr l OCn 

m:?::i:^rin rmultl'^'"^" ''^^^ ^'^^'^^^^ ^^^^ ^° explore coLr^l; 
materials m a multisensory process as an aid to intellectual 

c:if ??rac;ionr'''^ ^"'^"^ ^^^^'^^ ^^^^--^ become the 

Socia?''?r^-"''^l^'''^^ for Social Studies, the National Council for 

Social Studies has crafted a framework for the 21st Century 

lelrtlT^ - "T^"'' attitudes toward knowledge ^nd 

unde?i?Ldin^ ^fT;. i^^^i^y that will enhance their 

anf multittn!orv f ^^^^^ ' January 1989). Multicultural 

?arlv ChMj r T'^-^"""^ clearly provide the framework for 
hariy Childhood activities. 
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Criteria for Choosing Children's Literature Favorites: 

class?cr''%^.tf ""iu"^?^ should guide our choice of children's 
crtllt -im.lir \i language should ideally activate thought and 
create images rather than simply labeling what is already apparent 

cJeate^'k'e m^o'od'of If 'T^ ' langua^ge "^SJ^^^d 

create the mood of the story, describing the actions and what the 
characters are doing and thinking ( Glazer , 1986). Third the 

?G ^L'^^^%"8^''Tac'h""'^^''rf'°" descriptions in'^^e tl^.l 

crUerl; in k^-^^^ favorites chosen meets these three 

mnl^fo ; addition to being examples of the multicultural and 
multisensory components needed. 

Clearly, the classics of children's literature have special 
value. Beverly Lyon Clark wrote: special 

What we read as children has a profound effect on us, 

more profound than anything we are likely to read as adults. 

(Clark, 1990). 

Earlv^°rhi?7v"'^i '^f^''^ ^^'^ ^^^"^ confirmed by students in my 

Early Childhood classes. I asked them to recall their first 
experiences with a book or story. Most can recall the exact ti^^e 
Plot and other details, along with personal memories: ' 

Grandma told me the book( Black^eautz) was a favorite of 
my Mom s when she was a little girl. 



Or 



^ """^^ °^ Marguerite D'Angeli's Nursery Rhym es. 
Why the one page for "Ride a Cock Horse to Banbury Cro ss" 
opened all by itself! oxo!=s 

The power of children's literature as narrations of fantasy or 
reide^s "'^"^ treachery, could insure a new generation of avid 

Multisensory Criteria: 

An emphasis on child development has become the centerpiece of 
Se reTr children. Guidelines have been shaped by 

^9l5) The Po.it i "^^T.^' ^^'"iS^"^ °thers (Piaget , 1950 , Kamii^ 
credeAce -to ?H T . .^T'^u °^ Professional organizations gav^ 
■ u .^^""^ ^^^^ multisensory process will provide 

Cn we°fnMn'H language and descriptions of sensory experfences. 
to stimulate o V-'"^''- ^^"^^ ^^^^ weaving a textual cloth 

can ] iteral W^T^ ^""^ inquiry. In most classics, children 

can literally close their eyes and imagine the setting and action. 
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Teachers have always tried to make their stories come a]iv^ 
iZ ^^^-'^'^^^ classrooms. The addition of the Ll^ilenLry 

and multicultural have been the hallmark of good teachi^Tg ?Jr 
decades. One kindergarten teacher brings a big bear to school witJ 

c:;;se"?hf chilf - '"^""^ button, o? 

VZlll^ 1 ^^IT ^^1^^^^ it is really Corduroy from the Don 

cMlTen c"'%'^1 ^^'l ""^""^ ""^"^ listening and the 

children can follow along as they look at the pictures. They can 
give Corduroy as many big bear hugs as they wish. 

^ ^ ^ stuffed Curious George was a take-along mascot for the fifth 
graders that I taught in 1988. We read stories to first-graders 
down the hall easy-to-read picture books from my own collection! 
Everyone read and everyone basked in the Joys ^f reading to to 

hippr;cene."°"' ^"""^"^ °" ^ ^^^^ ^^''^^ observed tL° 

The Three Favorites Chosen: 

^^^^ The Poppy Seed Cakes (Clark, 1924) revolves around the 
sometimes naughty adventures of a little boy named Andrewshek who 
does not always obey his Auntie Katushka, a round, jolly^looklng 

woman who loves to bake poppv seed rak<-o tu^ m ^ i • -^""^^^^S 

from the ar^i- poppy seea cakes. The mood and impressions 

European tiLnt ^"""^ u^'.^T ^"^^^^^ ^^^^^^ origins, an Eastern 

bed TM. 7 Andrewshek loves to jump up and down on a feather 

J^uffeJ fnto lik^ the one many of our grandmothers 

stuffed into satchels for the long, ocean voyage to the new 
country. Andrewshek 's adventures involve a green goose, a naueh^v 
white goat and a picnic that was almost spoiled, fhe rich vitull 
images meld with the olfactory and kinesthetic. ' 

folktifL dnanVi' loJI^'^^^'u ^ favorite theme in West African 
Andrewshek T ''^''^ ^""^^^ j"^t as naughyy as 

Andrewshek. He enjoys eating and does not like to work. He plays 

llr.ui^ °" his way and of course, usually gets into 

adveni:;es wTh\"1>5" Fisherman" in one of many taleJ. 'incl^Se: 

?ur::L\^rse7i\'s:f;^at^^^^^^^ ^ '^'^^ °" ^--^ - - 



(3) Frederick (Lionni, 1967) has been described 



as a 



sensitive mouse who thirsts for the beauty of the world. He 
triir:; indiv'd" aesthetic is as valuable as the material. He i^ 
place Th^u V T ''r^^^ '"^^^ ^ ">°^e enticing 

JoJeth.J underlying mood is one of learning to share space, live 
.cooperatively, thinking creatively. A primary value 

leluty J%t ^°"^^:^P°rt'^ - cherishing the environment and 

beauty of the world all creatures share. 
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First Steps To Integrate the Multisensory and Multicultural: 

Books on storytelling and children's literature for librarians 
and teachers could be a logical beginning. Librarians have been 
the champions of storytelling and the promotion of children's 
literature, certainly since Andrew Carnegie first conceived the 
idea of free, public libraries in America. The publications of the 
American Library Association have become invaluable sources for 
ideas, especially for multisensory learning. The Handbook for 
Storytellin^ (Bauer, 1977 ) has become a classic, filled ^Tith 
innovative, imaginative ways to present stories to children. 
Directions for a wide Variety of devices are included such as a 
Hook n Loop Board and many kinds of magnetic and felt boards. 
Catalogs from ALA include numerous publications related to 
children's literature (ALA Catalog, 1991). 

Whole language based on children's literature has been the 
subject of excellent books available to teachers in recent years. 
Several serve to guide the teacher with innovative ways to 
incorporate multisensory and multicultural learning, along with 
fioo^^^^--^^,"^ (Burke, 1986; Goody, 1983; Glazer, 1986; Jalongo, 
1988; Laughlin and Watt, 1986; Machado , 1990 and Purves and Monson, A 
1984). ^ 

The multicultural dimension especially could become a core 
value m the selection of favorites. From childrn's literature, 
young learners first meet other childr-n and explore cultures 
different from their own. They can make the first connection by 
sharing a common experience, such as a different way to bake 
cookies, as did Auntie Katushka in The Poppv Seed C»kps . By making 
the connections, we can plant the seeds for the human dimension, 
showing that we are more alike than different, all fellow humans 
sharing similar experiences. Children in different communities in 
other parts of the globe usually live in families, love to eat, 
enjoy games and celebrate festive events. All of these common 
pastimes appear in children's literature. 

It is especially in stories about children living in other 
lands that we can help to remove the barriers of misunderstanr ing 
about people living outside of the community, as an antidote to the 
xenophobia and fear of others who are "different." A multicultural 
dimension could foster "a more positive attitude" in children 
'.Tomlinson and Lynch-Brown, 1989), 

Certainly, the greatest impact of the multicultural din.ension 
could be -on the minority child. Teachers, aware of demographic 
projections are concerned that children be prepared for living in 
a vastly chang'jd, multicultural society predicted for the year 
2000. For example, the writings of Native American, Hispanic and 
African-American authors who are involved in multicultural 
education emphasize the importance of the ancient folkore in their 
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lives as well as in the lives of others (Norton, 1990). 

A quest for quality literature for children and ways to 
incorporate both multisensory and multicultural learning was 
predicted long before electronic media stole children away from 
books as a leading leisure activity. Lillian H. Smith (1953) 
warned : 

Wo should put into their hands only the books worthy of 
them, the books o£ honesty, integrity, and vision— 
the books on which they can grow. For it is in the 
very nature of children to grow. They cannot stand 
still. They must have change and activity of mind and 
body. Reading (or listening to stories), which does not 
stir their minds, not only wastes their time but will 
not hold children permanently. If they find no 
satisfaction in one medium they will immediately turn 
to another (Smith, 1953). 

mn^h J"""^^^'^ ^^^ly Childhood educators face the new milennium in 

cenLry' ""^lalT"'" ° a "'"^ colleagues of the previous 

century Those m America's classrooms in the 1890s had an 

^uo^^^"i^'T .'^'^ I preparation of young immigrants for a 

nil . ^'/^ in their new country. They taught them English and 
ll.l^l" ^nd learning. Many of these new Americans 

became our parents and grandparents. Many have passed on their 
love for learning and the children's literature they read in theJ^ 

"^J^TT' ^°^"/ f -h^l^^-- increasing numbers, onc^ agJin 
speaking dozens of languages, have entered our classrooms as 
immigrants Our task is similar. Through children's literature 
ai;?n h% multicutural and multisensory, we can once 

again help a new generation of younger learners. 
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APPENDIX A - Page 1 

CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES TO ENHANCE LEARNING: MODELS FOR YOUR OWN 

FAVORITES 

mnlfi^tr"^^ °^ "s.^eed to be aware of the content areas and 

multiple curriculum guidelines, we would need to include the 

following areas: "^j-uue vne 



( ^ ) Language Arts 

(2) Creative Drama/Pretend Play 

(3) Music 

(4) Movement 

(5) Art 

(6) Discovery/Nature/Science 

(7) Math and 

(8) Cooking/Foods 

(1) LANGUAGE ARTS 



.Writing Invitations. In The Popdv .Seed Cakes . Andrewshek could 
llilirln ^° ^ friend for a picnic they hl^rprSpared 

Children can use a real wicker basket and add real(or plac-tic 
?;o3 witra 'T" "Playdough" poppy seed cakes. "^ ^o^er 

food with a red-checked napkin. Children can write the invitations 
using Invented Spelling or dictate it to an adult. ^^^^^^t^ons 

^he^'menu'^foV fh^'i^-"''^-'" '"^^ '° ^ ^^^^^"^ ^^^^^ "hat is on 

v.Jin,!;%!!L'^^l^'^_"'e "Siting down(making a list) of the 




th.^^^ ^""^^^ ^^^^ °f ■'^hat you need to buy for 

the picnic on poster board. Children can write their own on 
smaller pads of paper. Children can check off the foods as thej 
are placed in the basket, naming each one. ^ 

;ventTlTa1firfj'r/i^"?^ ^""V"^'' ^^^^^ ^ Paragraph about the 

Itm^f ^^^^,^^"2 "P^to the picnic adventure, after Andrewshek and his 
Auntie returned home. 



Story Cards: Copy pagen from book, color with markers and 
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chan\^s°^wri\^T^^J S^^f^^'r ^^^1^^^" ^^^^^ ^he rhyming words and 
cnants written on Whole Language Charts. Here is a model that 
could be used for Th e Podpv SeeH r. .v^ ^^^^ 
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. Print verse below on poster board. cut slots in the place 
designated for blank lines. On the back of the poster board, glue 
a wide paper strip across the back of the slots, to make an area 
that will temporarily hold a Name Card. 

. Make up a set of Name Cards with the name of each child in your 
group: One name on one card. 



. As the group reads(or chants) the verse, insert a child's Name 
Card in the slot. Child who recognizes own name, stands up. Call 
attention to the RHYMING WORDS (Print them in a different color). 
Call attention to the QUESTION MARK and THE EXCLAMATION 
MARKS ( PUNCTUATION ) . 

This is a variation of the popular chant, **Who Stole the Hat 
from the Farmer's Head?" 

(a) THE POPPY SEED CAKES BY MARGERY CLARK 



Poppy seed cake! Poppy seed cake! 
How many can we BAKE? 
Poppy seed cake! Poppy seed cake! 
How many can we MAKE? 

One for Two for 



Three for Four for 

Poppy seed cake! Poppy seed cakei 
How many did we BAKE? 



Nine for 



_Ten for 



Poppy seed cake! Poppy seed cake! 

How many did we MAKE? Mmm!Mmm! Good! 
NOTE: The verses could also be used as a FINGERPLAY , holding up one 
more finger on one hand and then on the second hand as verse is 
said. Children could add the names of their friends. One the last 
line, children rub their tummies! 



(b) FREDERICK'S POEM 



This could be printed on poster board. Read poem from the 
book frequently to the children. Make the names of the FOUR 
SEASONS in the YEAR a different color. The letter of each 
SPRINGHOUSE or FALLMOUSE could be a color that matches the 
illustrations: Spring - red; Summer - green; Fall - brown and 
Winter ~ gray. 
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(c) ANANSI - Whole Language Chare 

ChilH^lii"^ action fingerplay on poster board. 

Cnildren can then chant: u^a.^<u. 

2™-^?^^^^' ™ little, THREE little Spiders 
J2"i,\^ttle, FIVE little, SIX little Spiders 

^fJ^-il^^^^' ^^^"^ little, NINE little Spiders 
TEN little Spiders are here. 

. Puppets: Simple hand puppets could be made from 

brown paper lunch bags and used to retell the story. Glove 
puppets could be made for the five characters in the The 
PjEEJ-Seed_Cakes^: Andrewshek, Auntie Katushka, Goose,^at, 
and Swan. ^^^a.^, 

(2) CREATIVE DRAMA/PRETEND PLAY: 

irifted°fLmT^; K^^^'^" ^ °^ ^^^^^ the story, 

don bed f.fi; °^ ^^^^^ ^^"^ dollhouse furniture, ^ 

Drei; an ethn/n or chairs for a scene from The Poobv <^..^ r..i... 
uress an ethnic doll m a bright-flowered fabric with a shawl 

TuT^t l:i:srt - the^^Jct^rfs^^f 

delays Jl^t^l^^^^^i:^ ^mfplrr^f t^e ^rr^^tl 
frilT ^""^ Provided. For Frederick a scuffed mouse or one sewn 
from gray velveteen would be fine. Children retell the story and 

pif;fui"sprdr/''"''H ^^^^ — in:;L? ^ 

Playful spider can be made out of a few twists of black cheni]]? 
pipe cleaners, with eyes added. chenille 

iimes'^''.^^?^?"^ K^i/^^-' .^^^^^ been retold several 

of th^ itorv thS .k''^" for suggestions as to their favorite part 
may be TdZd or « /u"- .T"- ' ^^"^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ag costSmes 

?he Social fivfn. T ^^^dband( mouse ears, spider headpiece). 
ine bocial Living center furniture can be used to depict a scene 

(3) MUSIC: 

r.^r^^J^^ /'^''""''''^ nirf-ctor y contaii.s several sources for different 
recordings, cassettes or songbooks that could include African or 

TllullratToTr Tk'^- ^'-'^ introduced witf colorful 

Illustrations from the regions and children encouraged to listen or 
respond rhythmically with rhythm sticks or by clappi'ng their hLds! 
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(4) MOVEMENT: 



Crawling movements, like Anansi, the spider 
Mouse hops like Frederick. Can also pretend they are 
carrying "colors "( balloons , scarves, construction paper 
circles) to store up for the gray winter. 
Waddles like the green goose or 

Jumps and leaps like the "naughty white goat in The Poppv 
Seed Cakes. 



( 5 ) ART : 
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Polish Paper cutting(Wycinanki ) : This a popular art media 
for Polish children First Teacher, Oct. 1990). This may be 
difficult for young fingers that have not yet mastered' 
scissors skills, so one simple project could be first 
modeled and all attempts by the children accepted. 
However, some of the bright decorations, similar to those 
on Auntie Katushka's house could be pinned to the bulletin 
board in case children wished to also use them in their 
art work. The emphasis, of course, is on the children's 
self expression rather than copying a model. 

Realia: Any arts or crafts ( artifacts ) from the country 
could be arranged together in one place for the children to 
see and touch (certainly nothing breakable). I have a 
mmi-collection of crafts from Poland: A carved wooden 
plate, amber beads, wooden necklace, embroidery, Polish 
children's picture book(Turska, 1975) and dolls dressed 
m holiday costumes ("Mini-Museums", 1990). 

Murals: Long pieces of white glazed shelf paper can 
be used as children paint scenes from the story or draw 
with watercolor markers. Small groups can work in sections 
divided up for each child. They can learn to work in 
cooperative groups, sharing space and materials. Talk 
first about the "scenes" and "events" of the story, what 
happened, first, next." Have ALL children participate 
regardless of abilities, even if it is only to paint green 
grass at the bottom edge of the mural. ALL should be 
included . 

Dioramas: A shoebox with background painted on the back 
of the box and two sides will offer a backdrop and setting 
for retelling stories. Choose one scene from the story 
(S_antee, 1986). Anansi, for example, could have cut green 
grass growing along a blue river. Set them out at eye level 
for children to use in retelling story. 

Bulletin Boards: Children's drawings or collages could be 
the focus for a theme-based bulletin board for each story. 
Can use the drawings on the board to recall events or retell 
the sequence of story. 
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. Collage: Because Frederick was illustrated using the 
technique of collage by Leonni, this should be modeled for 
torn .i^r* ^° abilities, pictures could aiso 

be torn paper, cut shapes. Use a wide variety of differed? 

PROrf^? ^ u°°^' Emphasis is, once more, on the 

FKOCESS, rather than on a finished product. 

( 6 ) NATURE/DISCOVERY/SCIENCE : 

* ^of^tlfh^i^^'^^^T.^^^^'' ^^^^'"ble many different types 
ot feathers, including goose feathers(if possible) just 
Cakes ! goosedown comforter in The Poppy Seed 

. Dried Grasses/Straw Collections: ( Frederick). This 

assembled by the children in the fall 
(depending on your seasons), perhaps in your school area! 

' Ihh""^ t""^ ""^"^ simple Science experiments that could be 
no^fn^^""^: especially with changing colors, changing 

inTitfl ^°^^^u' "^^^^"^ ""its on SeLons 

and Weather would be appropriate sources. 

(7) MATH: 

. File Folder Games: Measurement concept - wholes and halv 

' M!tJh^°^'*'^ ^r^^' ^^^^ cakes(from felt or paper). 

jJ?rd"T^%\^°^ Ordinals: first, second/ 

third, fourth poppy seed cake. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STORIES COULD BE AS FOLLOWS: 



es 
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MULTI SENSORY MATH 



(1) The PoEEx Sfifid Cakes 
. File Folder Game: 
Classification: 

Same of Activity: Poppy Seed Circles 

Objective: Classify different shapes: circle, triangle, and 
square 

Materials: Colored" file folder(may be laminated)with' a large 
construction paper triangle, square, and circle '■cakes." 

Construction paper triangles(one color) and squares(one 
color) Circles should be white paper -cakes," generously 
sprinkled with black specks for poppy seeds. 

Clear Contact Paper (or may be laminated) 

Procedure: Teacher should model steps, including putting 
aii materials back in bag and returning to right place. 
Children should be able to classify different shapes, round 
Poppy Seed Cakes, (circles), triangles or squares. They take 
them out of zip-lock bag and sort by placing them on the 
large shape of triangle, circle or square inside file folder. 

(2) Workjobs-Type Gaaeboard 

Idea adapted from Mary Ba.ratta-Lorton, IU Humber 

Actmtiftff ton Eacly Childhood Menlo Park, CA: 
Addison-Wesley, 1979. 

Kame of Activity: Picnic Plates of Po^ Seed Cakes and 

Fiace m a dish, permit children to taste if they wish. 
(Place a few on a paper napkin). 

Eight(8) colored dinner-size paper plates 

Poppy seed cakes made from: Manilla paper sprinkled with 
black specks for poppy seeds OR Poppy seed cake beanbags. 

unbleached muslin, speckled with poppy seeds(black 
marker specks) and filled with navy beans. Playdough cakes 
baked and colored would also be possible. Beanbags, though 
can also be used in games. 

Eggs made from white felt, cut into an egg shape or white 
poster board(covered with clear Contact paper). 
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Numer.:.! Cards: Number cards from 1 - 10 (Masters are in 
book, p. 137, if needed). 

Equation Cards: Equations for simple addition (Masters are 
in book, p. 139), such as 2 + 2, 2 + 4. Children use the two 
different types of materials, 2 cakes and 2 eggs, placed on 
each one of the eight paper plates. 

Procedure: 

Counting: Child would first explore counting objects at the 
Concept Level, counting out numbers to match Numeral Cards 
One kind of object (only cakes, for example) are counted out 
on each one of the 8 plates. 

Recording at the Syabolic Level(p. 12): Children would next 
record the total number of objects on each gameboard on a 
Piece of paper. Write numeral "S" and place on each plate, 
for example. 

Addition: (p. 14) Children use sijnple addition equation 
cards, counting out 2 cakes plus 2 eggs to match the "2 + 2" 
equation card. Pairs of children take turns with this 
activity, but no totals are given at this time. 

Subtraction: (p. 15) Children in pairs take turns "taking 
away the objects talking about the process, using the 
subtraction equation cards(p. 140) 

This basic format could be applied to each of the stories, 
gredencK and Ananai. The Adventurfts qi smder. 

(2) Spiders and Jfebs 

Materials: Plastic spider webs and black plastic spiders 
Procedures: 

Counting: Children match the numeral card 

Recording at the symbolic Level: Write number of objects. 

Addition: Same as with (1) Poppy Seed Cakes 

(3) Grey Kouse 

Materials: Gameboards with a grey mouse 
Pompom balls - yellow 

Procedure: Children match up a pompom ball on his nose. 
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(8) COOKING/FOOD: 



. Recipe for some real Poppy Seed Cakes: In the story, 
Auntie Katushka wrote about the ingredients she used: 

One lovely Saturday morning Andrewshek's Auntie 
Katushka took some butter and some sugar and some flour 
and some milk and seven eggs and she rolled out some nice 
little cakes. Then ^he sprinkled each cake with some of 
the poppy seeds which she had brought from the old 
country. 

However, Betty Coody actually created a recipe that could be 
followed m the classroom: 

1 cup butter or margarine 
1/2 cup sugar 

2 cups flour Poppy seeds 

?ir^i^r^r' ^T^t^"^ ^^"""^ ^'^^^ fingers. Roll into small balls 
the size of a walnut(Let each child work on a small piece of waxed 
paper sprinkled with flour). Flatten each ball slightly with f 
floured spoon. Sprinkle cakes with poppy seeds. Bake in l\lnt 
oven about 300 degrees, until lightly brown Tround the edges Cook 
and serve with a beverage at snack-time (Coody. 1983 p 124) 

T^^/vT.';. ""■^ African Peanut Soup? ( First 

IjJjherL, October 1990). List the ingredients on a picturrp^tfS 
chart for children to follow as they measure, pour and stir 

cSp?^jpr::dr:£r'^^^ ^--^-^^ 

. Shopping Lists for Cooking Experiences. Write on Poster Board: 

. Auntie Katushka 's Soup ( The Poppy Seed C^kP.c.). 

We need: Many Vegetables 

Turnips 

Parsnips 

Two (2) Onions 

Four (4) Carrotts 

Save_ Green Tops from Vegetables for one(l) Naughty White Goat! 
Write cooking words: 
Peel 

• Slice . Half and Whole 
Cut 

• C;hop . Mince 



Shopping List for Picnic: 



Bread for Sandwiches 
into these)!''^'^'^^'' suggest fillings ( Book does not state what went 
Cottage Cheese carton 
Poppy seed cakes(see recipe) 
Two(2) Hard-Boiled Eggs 

Assemble all in a wicker basket. Enjoy! 
CONCLUSION: 

Finally, we can see for ourselves, as we plan and use these 

oui c\\^T:n experiences in the classroom , '^hlt 

our children do indeed learn best when they are exploring with all 

rL "t""^"'- ''^^^"^^ °f children's literature, they 

can also share m the rich sounds of our beautiful language aJ 
they discover new words and meanings. The far corLrs of our^gloK 

iminS\rrp''f^''r ''^^^'■^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ the tastes an5 
smells of a Polish poppy seed cake or an African peanut soup. 

References: Others are in the Resource D^-r^ ni-r^ 

''°°''''hutJJJ^V' -t""^ Literature with Youn^ Childrern 3rd ed. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. Brown Co* 

'''°\990?'loi:''a -; irio. ' ""'^^ ^1—^ (October 
"Mini-Museums." First Teacher. October 1990. 

^^""'p^x^e; ^^^^^^-^ Storytenmg Techniques. 

Paper prepared for presentation at the 37th Annual SACUS 
Conference, Orlando, March 5-8, 1986. 
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APPENDIX B RESOURCE DIRECTORY 



RKSOiroCE DIRKCIX)RY 

(1) Childron'u Literature, Journals, Organizationc, Sources 

Ib£)lihir:dx The., Journal of the International Board on Book^; 
for Yoiuig People and the International Institute for 
Qiildren's Literature ajid Reading Research. 
Mayerhofgasse 6, A-1040, Vienna, Austria. News of books 
and magazines for children of international interest. 

Children's Book Council, 67 Irving Place, New York, NY 10003. 
Book posters, bookmarks, and related materials. 

Children's Literature Association, 22 Harvest Lane, Battle 
Creek, MI 49015. Sponsors two journals, Child r-p-n's 
Lit'^rai-urq(p\ib1iHhqd by Yale University Press) and 
the CiiLa Qt iarterlv. 



Library Service to Children, American Library Association, 
50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611-2795. 

L>ng Ago and Far Away. Disonssinn fiXid Activity Gi.nd<^ , 
Children's literature series, including folktales 
from Sweden, Great Britain and Hungary. Station WGBH, 
125 Western Avenue, Boston, MA 02134. May be tap'cd 
for educational use within seven days after broadcast. 

Southern (:::alifornia Cliildren's Booksellers Association, 

P.O. Box 2895, La Jolla, CA 92038. Pamphlet, "Guide 
to Author or Illustrator School Visits. "(self-addressed, 
stamE'ed envelope needed). 

)!Mu The , Journal for Children's Literature. Ohio State 
University, Room 200, Rams-yer Hall, 29 West Woodruff 
Ojlumbus, OH 43210. 

(2) Sources for Materials for Multicultural/Global 
Percpectives: 

Black Experience in Children's Books, selected by Barbara 
Rollock. Brochure. New York: New York Public 
Library, 455 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10016. 

Claudia's Caravan: Multicultural/Multilingual Materials 
Catalog. P.O. Box 1582, Alameda, CA 94501. 

Eicai Xl'&ch-fir . Tlieme Issue: A Multicultural CUssroom, 

Vol. 11, No. 10, October 1990. First Teacher, Inc., 955 
Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport, CI' 06607. 

. Theme Issue: Children's Literature. Vol. 5, No. 

11, November, 1984. 

. Theme: Tales from Far Away. Vol. 10, No. 11, 
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Harrambee: The Book Club for African-American Pan:ilie8 
& Friends, P.O. Box 603, Wilton, CT 06897. Write for 
membership information and booklists. 

' Culture8,U.S. Cocnmittee 
lor UNICBF, 331 E. 28th St., New York, NY 10016. 

^'S^^ ^^1°^- Box 1460, 1144 

Redway Dr., Redway, CA 95560. Includes African 
drums ana musical instruments. Eastern European 
folk music and dolls. 

Pleasant Company. Catalog with ideas for ethnic dollars and 
their accessories. P.O. Box 190, Middleton. WI 53562- 

^^"^wSS: Qiildmils iW. (Journal 

ROStI S^^?. of ^ 0°"^^ ^^"^ children around the world) 
80574 Hazelton Rd., Cottage Grove, OR 97424 

(3) fieaources for Parents: 

Horn Boflk. lha. Why aildren's Books? (Newsletter) The 
Horn Book, Inc., Park Square Bldg. , Boston, MA 02116. 

IRA( International Reading Association. Publishes a 

News for Parents from IRA" (Newsletter) related to 
fc^j!" ^ ^^f^"^ f^^ ^ka. including booklists. 

pamphlets, such as "What is 

?K Sfo^ f f f- o?''^-*^ °^ publications. 

IRA,^800 Barksdale Rd., P.O. Box 8129. Newark, DE 

Parents' Qioice. (Newsletter). Includes multi- B»edia- 

records, and books. Parents' 
C3ioice Fovmdation, P.O. Box 185, Waban, MA 02168. 

Treleaae James Tb& EaadzAloud Handbook. New York: 
Penguin Books, 1982. 



Dear Parent, 



Our room is buzzing with all kinds of activities involving 
the many stories we are reading to the children. You have 
probably already heard of the naughty antics of Curious 
George, the monkey who always gets into trouble. 

In this coming month, we will be exploring many of the 
classics of chil(,.ren'8 literature. Perhaps you will 
recognize some favorites from your qhq childhood. Will you 
please help to make these adventures with books a memorable" 
event for our childx'en? 

A Calendar for May is attached with many suggestions of 
things that would help your child Jearn that books bring Joy 
and laughter ... and delightful characters to meet. Of 
course, it is not always possible to do everything, but 
please try to make time for as many as your schedule permits. 
Don t_ forget to involve your older readers. They can also 
join m and do some of the reading to the younger children. 

Please have a month of joy with children's books! 
Sincerely, 



(Your kindergarten teacher) 
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CHILDREN'S LiTKRATURE FAVORITES: PARENTS' BOOK LIST 
STORY OF BABAR by Jean de Brunhoff, Random Books. 

MIKE MULLIGAN AND HIS STEAM SHOVEL, by Virginia Lee Burton. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

CORDUROY by Don Freeman. Viking Books. 
MILLIONS OF CATS by Wanda Gag, Coward. 

MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS by Robert McCloskey. Viking Books. 

TALE OF PETER RABBIT by Beatrix Potter. Warne. 

CURIOUS GEORGE by H.A. Rey. Houghton Mifflin. 

I'^^ERE THE WILD THINGS ARE by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 

CAPS FOR SALE by Esphytr Slobodkina, Addison. Scholastic 
par>i^rback. 

TOE POPPY SEED CAKES by Margery Clark. Scholastic paperback. 
FREDERICK by Leo Lionni. Pantheon Books. 
STONE SOUP by Marcia Brown. 
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Sunday 



Monday 



Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 



-Look for 
things at 
home that 
begin with 
a "B" 



Shopping 



Read a 
book. Have took for' 
phild retel^egetables 
part 




Soup . 



ne 



26 Read 
C3t£s^ for 



Sale 



Makei 
from 



caps 
onstr . 
paper for 
Gtelling 



27 Have 
child "read 
si ng 

pictures 
for clues 



28 Read 
" Millions 
of^ Cats . 
Child can 
i^ri te some- 
thing about 
book 



Return t< 
Library fc 
new books 
^hopping ! 
Look for 
foods "I 
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hopping! 

Buy constr 

^per ,glue r 
arkers* 



Read 
bookh^eter 



of drawings]iabblt 
from storxep'^ 
read 



J^cture 
retell 
story 
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Return 
to Library 
4or more 
books 



Child 
picks 
Dra^fa vori te 
retell 



out 
tc 



a book^ 
grey 



Story Boy: A shoebox or candy box can be used to sho^ a scene from 

Add circles Of colored li^ "'^""^ ^^^^^ ^^"-^ 

rcies Of colored felt-blue, green, yellow, story Box is used for child 

^ ^ rctellstory events. 



to ^^ni p^^f±eite_^objec 





A Tip From a 




The Writer^s 



Looise Wrobleski 




me "writers briefcase" take- 
home activity began in 
answer to parents' request: 
"What can we do at home with our 
child?" Prompted by a Young Chil- 
dren article (Rich, 1985). I bought a 
briefcase and filled it with stationery 
items: papei. blank books, stapler 
and staples, cr? ons, markers, pens, 
pencils, stencils, envelopes, clip- 
board, scissors, pencil sharpen^ r. 
paper clips, paper fasteners, and a 
variety of stickers and gummed 
labels. The largt r items are in zip-loc 



Louise Wrobleski t M.Ed., is a hm- 
dergarten teacher at Madison Ele- 
mentary Schoiil in Tamworth, New 
Hampshire, and an instructor for the 
child care program of the University 
System of Net r Hampshire. 



bags, the smaller ones in a pencil 
box. The briefcase also contains an 
article for parents explaining the 
reading-writing process and a letter 
describing the process used in my 
classroom. My kindergartners sign 
up for a turn to take the briefcase 
home overnight. 

Rich's article. "The Writing Suit- 
case," describes a suitcase the 
teacher-author organized for two of 
her students who did not have 
stationery supplies at home. Though 
many children do have these sup- 
plies at home, they are not always 
readily available or assembled in one 
place. The briefcase does just that. 

Parents' response has been posi- 
tive. They enjoy the time they are 
able to spend with their child and 
also have a better understanding of 



what is happening in the classroom. 
The children are very excited about 
taking the briefcase home. 1 hope 
that extending the reading-writing 
process into the home will keep it 
going when school is over. 

An "artist's portfolio" and a "math 
suitcase" are in the planning, also. A 
little time spent in organizing the 
materials reaps big rewards in estab- 
lishing a home-school relationship. 

Reference 

Rich. S.J. (1985). The writing suitcase. 
Young Children, ^0(5). 42^4. 

Copyright © 1990 by the National Associa- 
tion for the Education of Young Children. See 
cover 2 for reprint information. (Volume 45. 
Number 3] 
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"Let's do it again!" And seven children and one teacher, with a 
well of enthusiasm, embark on yet another production of 'The 
Three Bears"— the 27th in four days. 

Stcry l^e-Enacttiieiit: 

Let tlie S^lay EeainI 

Nell Ishee and Jeanne Goldhaber 



The enthusiasm and per- 
sistence of children's re- 
sponses to opportunities to 
act out stories speak strongly to the 
developmental appropriateness of 
this activity. We believe it par- 
ticularly appropriate for preschool- 
aged children because having 
learned about the immediate world 
around them through their early 
explorations, children develop the 
ability to pretend to be something 
they're not with something which 
isn't; and then progress to the point 
of sharing their make-believe play 
with others (Nicolich, 1977; Belsky 
&Most, 1981). 

A variety of theories have been 
offered to explain the role of pre- 
tend play in early childhood devel- 

M. Nell Ishee y M.A,, a former first 
grade teacher, is the training coordi- 
nator for the GrowLab Project at the 
National Gardening Association. 

Jeanne Goldhaber^ Ed.D., Head 
Teacher at the Early Childhood Devel- 
opment Center at the University of Ver- 
mont, has worked as an early childhood 
teacher, trainer, and consultant for the 
past 20 years. 

Author Note: We would like to thank 
Barbara Ellis and Margaret Munt for con- 
tributing their insights into the dramatic 
play patterns of young children. 
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Story re-enactment 
provides children a 
wide variety of 
opportunities to 
participate in 
dramatic play* 



opment. Vygotsky (1967, 1978) 
maintains that pretense is a vehicle 
through which children's behavior 
becomes free from the limitations 
of the immediate environment, 
thereby launching the child on the 
road to increasingly abstract think- 
ing. Bateson (1955, 1956) regards 
play as the source of the ambigu- 
ities and paradoxes that enrich our 
communication. Sutton-Smith (1971) 
sees the flexibility and respon- 
siveness of pretend play as poten- 
tially contributing to an organism's 
capacity to react adaptively to new 
situations. Although not all children 
engage in sustained dramatic play 
(Smilansky, 1968), research sug- 
gests that teachers can help chil- 
dren develop pretend play skills 
and that doing so may result in 
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other cognitive gains (Saltz & John- 
son, 1974; Saltz, Dixon, & Johnson, 
1977). For instance, recent studies 
suggest that acting out stories fa- 
cilitates kindergartners' story recall 
and story-related comprehension 
(Pellegrini & Galda, 1982; Pellegrini, 
1984; Silvern, Taylor, Williamson, 
Surbeck, & Kelley, 1986). 

Researchers use terms such as 
sociodramatic play (Smilansky, 
1968) and collective representation 
(Fein & Apfel, 1979) to describe the 
pretend play of a group of children. 
Practitioners recognize it immedi- 
ately when a group of children 
gathers together to play make- 
believe. Story re-enactment in- 
volves many of the same skills 
required of a child participating in 
sociodramatic play because the 
child must be able to cooperate in 
the enactment of shared make- 
believe (Bretherton, 1984). 

For example, sociodramatic play 
requires that the child be able to 
agree with other children on a par- 
ticular theme ("Let's play house." 
"Naw, 1 wanna play doctor." "OK, 
this is where the doctor lives." 
"Yeah, and the hospital's over 
here."). She must be able to nego- 
tiate the role assignments ("You be 

Young Children • March 1990 



ILDREN'S LITERATURE FAVORITES: USING THE FIVE S 



Aline M. Stomf ay-Stitz , Ed.D. 
Christopher Newport College 
Newport News, Virginia 



Inllll^fonfl^X'''"''^"^^^^^ prepared for presentation at the 

Six(?lcS?r A?l . °^u^^^u^?"^^^^" Association on Children Under 
bax^bACUS), Atlanta, March 13-17, 1991 
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Sample ERIC Abstract 

AN ED289160 AN 
AU Binkley,-Marilyn-.R.; And-Others 

Tl Becoming a Nation of Readers: \A/hat Parents Con Do. AU 
CS Heath (D.C.) and Co., Lewngton, Moss,; Office of Educo- Tl 

tionol Research and improvement (ED), Washington, DC. CS 
PY 1988 PY 
AV \A/hot Parents Con Do, Consumer Infomiotion Center, AV 

Pueblo, CO 61 009 ($.50). NT 
NT 40 p.; For Becoming a Nation of Readers: The Report of 

the Commission on Reading, see ED 253 865. PR 
PR EDRS Price.. MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE Beginning-Reading; Uteracy-Educotion; Parent-Attitudes; DE 
Parent-Child-Relationship; Preschool-Children; Primary- 
Education; Reoding-Aloud-to-Others; Reading-Attitudes; 
Reaeotionol-Reading; Written-Longuoge ID 

DE 'Literacy-; *Parent-lnfluence; •Porent-Parfidpotion; 'Read- 

ing-lnstrudion; 'Reading-Processes AB 

ID Reading-Motivation 

AB Intended for parents and based on the premise that 
parents are their children's first and most important 
teachers, this booklet is a distillation of findir»gs from the 
1984 report of the Commission on Reading, "Becoming a 
Notion of Readers." The introduction reiterates the 
Commission's conclusions (1 ) thot a parent is a child's first 
tutor in unraveling the puzzle of v/ritten language; (2) that 
parents should read to preschool children and informally 
teach them about reading ond writing; and (3) that parents 
should support school-aged children's continued growth as 
readers. Chapter 1 defines reading as the process of con- 
structing meaning from written texts, a complex skill requir- 
ing the coordination of a number of interrelated sources of 
infonmation. Chapter 2, on the preschool years, focuses on 
talking to the young child, reoding aloud to the pre- 
schooler, and teoching children about written language. 
The third chopter, on beginning reading, counsels parents 
on what to look for in good beginning reading programs 
in schools, and how to help the child with reading at home. 
The fourth chapter, on developing readers and making 
reading on integral port of learning, offers suggestions for 
helping the child succeed in school and for encouraging 
reading for fun. The afterword calls on teachers, 
publishers, and school personnel, as well as parents, to 
participate actively in creating a literate society. The booklet 
concludes with a list of organisations that provide practical 
help or publications for parents. 



Abstract Field Identifiers 

ERIC accession number (Use this number when or- 
dering microfiche and paper copies.) 
Author(s) 
Title 

Corporate source 

Actual or approximate publication dote 

Source and price (availability) 

Pagination and additional infonmation (such as 

legibility or related documents) 

Indicates ovailobility of document from the ERIC 

Document Reproduction Service 

Descriptors-indexing terms from the Thesaurus of 

ERIC Desaripfors which indicote importont concepts 

in the document 

Identifiers-indexing terms not included in the 

Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors 

Summary 
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AN: ED32S370 

AU: Rarnos.-Nancy; Santos.-Ricardo-Sotelo 

Tl: Helping Your Children Succeed in School: A Parent's Guide. 

PY: 1988 

NT: 33 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01 /PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE: Basic-Skills; Elementary-Education; Guidelines- 

DE: *Academic-Achievement; *Elementary-School-Students; *Language-Arts; 
*Learning-Activities; *Mathematics-; *Parent-Role 

AB: This guide for parents indicates ways in which they can help -their childen succeed 
in school. Sections focusing on language arts and mathematics list skills that students 
are required to master in kindergarten through fifth grades and suggest language arts 
activities for parents to implement at home. (RH) 



AN: EJ416389 

AU: Reutzel,-D.-Ray; Fawson,-Parker-C. 

Ti: Traveling Tales: Connecting Parents and Children through Writing. 
PY: 1990 

JN: Reading-Teacher; v44 nS p222-27 Nov 1990 
AV: UMI 

DE: Case-Studies; Parent-Influence; Parent-Student-Relationship; Primary-Education, 
Writing-Assignments; Writing-Research 

DE: *Learning-Activities; *Parent-Participation; *Reading-Wrtting-Relationship; 
*Writing-Composition; *Writing-lnstruction 

AB: Describes the development and use of the Traveling Tales backpack for engaging 
children and parents in home writing activities. Shares the experiences of one child 
and how his family became involved in helping him write a book. (MG) 



AN: EJ405868 

AU: Wrobleski.-Louise 

Tl: A Tip from a Teacher: The Writer's Briefcase. 
PY: 1990 

JN: Young-Children; v45 n3 p69 Mar 1990 
AV: UMI 

DE: Family-School-Relationship; Primary-Education; Program-Descriptions; 
Public-Education 

DE: ^Enrichment-Activities; *Kindergarten-Children; ^Parent-Participation; 
*Preschool-Teachers; *Reading-Writing-Relationship 

AB: Describes the "writer's brief case," a take-home activity' for kindergarten children 
designed to extend the reading-writing process into the home. (BB) 
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AN: EJ370697 
AU: Willoughby-Herb.-Sara 
Tl: The Blooming of Readers. 
PY: 1988 

JN: Illinois-Libraries; v70 n1 p60-62 Jan 1988 

DE: Preschool-Children; Reading-Aloud-to-Others 

DE: *Chiidrens-Literature; *Learning-Activities; *Parent-Participation; 

*Reading-Readiness 

AB: Discusses ways that parents can help young children acquire reading skills 
without directly teaching them to read. A list of books for beginning readers, 
parent-child activities, and an annotated list of three books for parents are included. 
Two references are listed. (MES) 
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AN: EJ350901 

AU: Hourcade,-Jack-J.; Richardson,-Cynthia-L. 
Tl: Parents as Reading Teachers. 
PY: 1987 

JN: Academic-Therapy; v22 n4 p381-83 Mar 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Elementary-Education; Reading-Instruction; Teacher-Developed-Materials; 
Vocabulary-Development; Word-Recognition 

DE: *Educational-Games; *Home-Programs; *Home-Study; *Learning-Disabilities; 
*Parent-Student-Relationship; *Reading-Difficulties 

AB: When parents of learning-disabled nine- to eleven-year-olds (N = 12) used a 
teacher-made game for a home program designed to provide additional practice on 
reading vocabulary lists, a clear and positive relationship was found between the 
number of minutes spent playing the game and the number of words learned. (CB) 



AN: ED329942 

AU: Shermis.-Michael, Ed. 

Tl: Parents and Children Together. Volume 1, Nos. 1-12. 
CS: Indiana Univ., Bloomington. Family Literacy Center. 
PY: 1991 

AV: Family Literacy Center, Indiana University, 2805 East 10th Street, Suite 150, 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 ($7.00 per copy which includes an audiotape). 
NT: 776 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF05/PC32 Plus Postage. 

DE: Elementary-Education; Parent-Influence; Parenting-Skills; Preschool-Education; 
Reading-Materials; Talking-Books 

DE: *Parent-Child-Relationship; *Parent-Participation; *Parents-as-Teachers; 
*Parent-Student-Relationship; *Reading-Aloud-to-Others 

AB: This series of booklets is intended for parents and children to share, reading the 
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booklets together as they listen to the companion tape for each booklet. Each booklet 
(focusing on a parllcular topic) answers practical questions from parents, describes 
activities that can be used at home, notes some books for parents and children, and 
contains three read-along stories. The twelve booklets In volume 1 of this series are on 
the following topics: (1) Family Storytelling; (2) Motivating Your Child to Learn; (3) 
Learning and Self-Esteem; (4) Linking Reading and Writing; (5) Discipline and 
Learning; (6) Holiday Reading; (7) Learning Science at Home; (8) Recreation for 
Health and Learning; (9) Folktales for Family Fun; (10) Learning Math at Home; (11) 
Stretching Young Minds in the Summertime; and (12) Parents as Models. (SR) 



AN: EJ329415 
AU: Lutz,-Elaine 

Tl: ERIC/RCS Report: Parental Involvement in the Secondary Reading Program. 
PY: 1986 

JN: Journal-of-Reading; v29 n5 p456-58 Feb 1986 
AV: UMI 

DE: Parent-School-Relationship; Reading-Instruction; Secondary-Education 

DE: *Learning-Activities; *Parent-lnfiuence; *Parent-Participation; 

*Program-Development; *Reading-Achievem8nt; *Reading-Programs 

AB: Presents a variety of parent programs, projects, and activities that have been 

successful in involving parents in their adolescents' reading and reading achievement. 

(HOD) 



AN: ED321898 

Tl: Learning Activities Parents Can Do with Their Children. 
CS: Arizona State Dept. of Education, Phoenix. 
PY: 1989 

NT: 43 p.; For related documents, see PS 018 966-968. Printed on pink paper. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE: Elementary-Secondary-Education; Guidelines-; Language-Arts; School-Readiness 
DE: *Elementary-School-Students; *High-School-Students; *Kindergarten-Children; 
*Learning-Activities; *Parent-Role 

AB: Learning activities parents can do with their children are described. Descriptions of 
activities are organized according to three age ranges: kindergarten through 3rd 
grade, 4th through 6th grade, and 7th through 12th grade. Initial discussion concerns 
pointers for parents of kindergartners; 41 things schools expect children to do before 
they enter first grade; and ways for parents to help their children learn to read. The 
learning activities for children in kindergarten through 3rd grade can take place in the 
kitchen, while shopping or traveling, and during vacation trips. Parent participation in 
children's learning of basic skills is also covered. Learning activities parents can do 
with children in grades 4 through 6 fall into the same categories as those for the 
younger children. Activities to enhance basic skills during waiting periods for children 
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in grades K-6 are also desicribed. Learning activities parents can do witii cliildren i 
grades 7 through 12 concern reading comprehension, encouragement of reading, 
thinking skills, a language experience story, study skills, math, career planning, wc 
used in following directions, and an essential vocabulary. Suggestions for helping 
junior high and high school students conclude the guide. (RH) 



AN: ED320238 

Tr Parent Power: A Major Ingredient in the Recipe for Educational Success. 
CS: National Education Association, Washington, DC. Education and Outreach 
Program. 

PY: [1989] . . 

AV: Manager, Education and Outreach Program, National Education Association, 1201 

16th Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 

NT: 9 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
DE- Elementary-Secondary-Education; Writing-Exercises 
DE: *Learning-Activities; *Mathematics-lnstruction; *Parent-Student-Relationship; 
*Reading-Strategies; *Science-lnstruction; *Social-Studies 
AB- Educational research has ascertained that parents who are actively involved in 
their children's learning at home help these children become more successful learners 
in and out of school. Learning activities requiring more imagination than equipment are 
presented for four age levels. These reading, writing, math, science, and social studies 
home learning activities are geared to foster confidence, motivation, effort, 
responsibility, initiative, perseverance, caring, teamwork, common sense, and 
problem-solving in children of all ages. For example, very young children (grades K-3) 
can search for letters of the alphabet on cans of food, improvise story endings, count 
laundry items, and learn to care for plants (as a science experiment). Older children 
can act out dramatic poems, make picture stories, and use newspapers for making 
pretend investments or comparing sport scores. Teens are encouraged to develop 
problem-solving habits by learning and applying a six-step process and to discuss 
feelings with parents. (MLH) 



AN: ED316872 ^ , ^ 

Tl: Summertime Reading. How To Encourage Your Children To Keep Books Open 
after School Doors Close. A Guide for Parents. 
CS: Reading Is Fundamental, Inc., Washington, DC. 
PY: 1989 

AV: Southem Illinois University Press, P.O. Box 3697, Carbondale. Ave., S.W., Room 

500, Washington, DC 20560 ($0.50 each, $15.00/100). 

NT: 7 p.; Publication Supported by a grant from Newsweek, Inc. 

PH: Document Not Available from EDRS. 

DE: Community-Resources; Enrichment-Activities; Family-Involvement; 
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Parent-Participation; Reading-Skills 

DE: *Learning-Activities; *Parent-Student-Relationship; *Reading-Material-Selection; 
*Recreational-Reading; *Summer-Programs 

AB: This brochure discusses enriching summertime or vacation experiences that 
stimulate children to read and learn more. The brochure discusses free or low-cost 
resources available in the community, such as the library, park programs, zoos or 
nature centers, museums, historic districts, and community' arts. The brochure also 
discusses reading and writing activities that can be done at home. The brochure 
concludes with a 2-month calendar of simple activities that involve reading and related 
skills. (KEH) 



AN: ED316332 

Tl: [Parenting Renewal. Leaflets and Lessons for Parents of Children Five to Twelve 
Years of Age.] 

CS: Clemson Univ., S.C. Cooperative Extension Service. 
PY: 1989 

NT: 151 p.; For related documents, see PS 018 619-621. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC07 Plus Postage. 

DE: Coping-; Guidelines-; Health-; Lesson-Plans; Listening-; Nutrition-; 
Parent-Education; Parent-Role; Readiness-; Safety-; Self-Concept; Self-Control; 
Social-Support-Groups 

DE: *Learning-Activities; *Parenting-Skills; *Preadolescents-; *Young-Children 
AB: Instructional materials on parenting skills for parents of children 5 to 12 years of 
age are provided, with teaching guides for extension service agents. Organized as a 
series of nine leaflets followed by nine corresponding lessons, leaflets for parents 
concern: (1) an overview of the leaflets; (2) readiness: guiding normal development; 
(3) empowerment: achieving self-discipline; (4) nurturance: building a healthy 
self-esteem; (5) education: helping prepare the child for positive experiences in school; 
(6) wellness: nutrition, health, and safety; (7) awareness: sex education; (8) lifestyles: 
adapting to change; and (9) supports: seeking help. Leaflets offer facts, activities, 
guidelines, and reference lists. For extension agents delivering the nine corresponding 
lessons, a lesson plan is provided for each session of parenting instruction. Plans 
enumerate objectives and materials, provide an introductory statement, describe 
learning activities for parents, and list references. (RH) 



AN: ED318331 

Tl: [Parenting Renewal. Leaflets and Lessons for Parents of Children Birth to Four.] 
CS: Clemson Univ., S.C. Cooperative Extension Service. 
PY: 1989 

NT: 170 p.; For related documents, see PS 018 620-621. Lesson plans contain 
segments with green ink on green background. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC07 Plus Postage. 



DE: Coping-; Guidelines-; Health-; Lesson-Plans; Ustening-; Nutrition-; 
Parent-Education; Parent-Role; Readiness-; Safety-; Self-Concept; Self-Controi; 
Social-Support-Groups 

DE: *lnfants-; *Learning-Activities; *Parenting-Skills; *Preschool-Children 
AB: Inst actional materials on parenting skills for parents of newborn through 
4-year-old children are provided, with teaching guides for extension service agents. 
Organized as a series of nine leaflets followed by nine corresponding lessons, leaflets 
for parents concern: (1) an overview of the leaflets; (2) readiness: guiding normal 
development; (3) esteem: facilitating a healthy self-concept; (4) nutrition: developing 
good eating habits; (5) empowerment: achieving self-discipline; (6) wellness: keeping 
children healthy and safe; (7) adaptability: coping with parenting; (8) listening: 
communicating with children; and (9) supports: seeking help. Leaflets offer facts, 
activities, guidelines, and reference lists. For extension agents delivering the nine 
corresponding lessons, a lesson plan is provided for each session of parenting 
instruction. Plans enumerate objectives and materials, provide an introductory 
statement for the instructor, describe learning activities for parents, and list references. 
(RH) 



AN: ED314737 

AU: Behm.-Mary; Behm.-Richard 

Tl: 101 Ideas to Help Your Child Learn To Read and Write. 

OS: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Ski j, Bloomington, IN. 

PY: 1989 
NT: 52 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 
DE: Early-Childhood-Education; Parent-Participation; Young-Children 
DE: *Family-Environment; *Learning-Activities; *Parent-Child-Relationship; 
*Parents-as-Teachers; *Reading-Attitudes 

AB: Based on the idea that parents are •ihe first and most important teachers of their 
children's literacy, this booklet offers 101 practical and fun-to-do activities that children 
and parents can do together. The activities in the booklet are organized to fit the way 
parents tend to think about their time with their children: in the nursery; at bedtime; on 
the road; and watching television. The booklet also includes a list of additional 
resources that will interest parents. (NKA) 



AN: EJ298829 

, .U: Dzama,-Mary-Ann; Gilstrap.-Robert 
Tl: Help Your Child Prepare to Read. 
PY: 1984 

JN: PTA-Today; v9 n6 p7-8 Apr 1984 

DE: Preschool-Children; Preschool-Education; Reading-Attitudes 

DE: *Child-Development; *Learning-Activities; *Parent-Role; *PrcrGading-Experience; 
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*Reading-Readiness 

AB: Parents have an important role in their child's early preparation for reading. To 
help children develop positive attitudes towards reading, parents can read aloud, tall< 
and listen to their children, show good reading habits, play with their children, and 
take field trips. (DF) 



AN: EJ293701 

AU: Slavenas,-Rosemarie 

Tl: T.V. or Not T.V., Is That the Question? 

PY: 1984 

JN: Early-Child-Development-and-Care; v13 n3-4 p377-89 Jan 1984 
AV: UMI 

DE: Elementary-Education; Parent-Role; Preschool-Children; Preschool-Education; 
Teacher-Role 

DE: *Elementary-School-Students; * Learning-Activities; *Prereading-Experience; 
*Reading-Readiness; *Reading~Skills; *Television-Viewing 

AB: Examines the relationship of television viewing to prereading and reading skills, 
and suggests ways parents and teachers can encourage reading readiness. Some 
methods integrate reading and television viewing. (RH) 



AN: ED282178 

AU: Graves,-Ruth, Ed. 

TI: The RIP Guide to Encouraging Young Readers. A Fun-filled Sourcebook of over 
200 Favorite Reading Activities of Kids and Parents from Across the Country, Plus an 
Annotated List of Books and Resources. 

CS: Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. National Reading is Fun-damental 

Program. 

PY: 1987 

AV: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 245 Park Ave., New York, NY 10167 ($8.95 
softcover~ISBN-0-385-23632-8; hardcover~ISBN-0-385-241 10-0). 
NT: 324 p. 

PR: Document Not Available from EDRS. 

DE: Annotated-Bibliographies; Elementary-Education; Parent-Participation; 
Parent-Student-Relationship; Preschool-Education; Reading-Attitudes; 
Reading-Interests 

DE: *Learning-Activities; *Motivation-Techniques; *Parent-Role; *Reading-Games; 
Reading-Habits; *Reading-Materials 

AB: Based on the notion that reading is both fun and fundamental, this book contains 
a stimulating array of activities that parents can use to engage their children in reading 
from the toddler stage through primary school. The first section provides information 
on how to use the guide, and some tips for encouraging young readers. The second 
and major portion of the guide provides specific activities to encourage young readers, 
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divided into several areas including the following: (1) read aloud activities, (2) v^ays to 
use the local newspaper for reading fun, (3) rainy day ideas, (4) how to use television 
as a springboard to reading, (5) how to use the four seasons to spark interest in 
reading, and (6) ideas that lead from writing to reading and back again. General age 
ranges are suggested for each activity and all activities allow for substitution and 
embellishment. The third section presents an annotated booklist of more than 200 
quality publications categorized by age group. Further resources for parents and 
children are suggested in the final section, some with annotations, including books 
and periodicals for parents, booklists, magazines and book clubs for children, and 
relevant organizations. (JD) 



AN: ED279112 

AU: Berg,-lJnda; Patten,-Margaret 

Tl: Bringout Out Head Start Talents (BOHST). Talent Activities for the Home. 
CS: Illinois Univ., Urbana. Inst, for Child Behavior and Development. 
PY: 1985 

AV: Disabled Citizens Foundation, 1304 W. Bradley, Champaign, IL 61820 ($8.10; 
shipping add 10%, handling add $1.00). 

NT: 124 p.; For project final report, see EC 191 364; for project training materials, see 
EC 191 365-369. Printed on colored paper. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC05 Plus Postage. 

DE: Art-Activities; Beginning-Reading; Creative-Development; Leadership-; 
Music-Activities; Number-Concepts; Parent-Child-Relationship; Parent-Participation; 
Preschool-Education; Psychomotor-Skills; Science-Activities 

DE: *Enrichment-Activities; *Qifted-; *Skill-Development; *Talent-; *Talent-Deve!opment 
AB: Designed for use by parents of preschoolers participating in tfie Bringing Out 
Head Start Talents (BOHST) project, nine booklets present home activities intended to 
fit into the parent's and child's normal routines. Each booklet addresses a separate 
talent area: intellectual, creativity, leadership, art, music, reading, math, science, and 
psychomotor talents. An introduction describes the meaning of the particular talent 
and how the parent can help develop it, followed by six specific activities and 
concluding with three sections which list ways to make the most of the child's talent, 
places to go to spark the child's interest, and questions to ask that focus on the 
particular event. (JW) 



AN: ED278042 

AU: Gentry.'J.-Richard 

Tl: Spel...ls a Four-Letter V\/ord. 

PY: 1987 

AV: Heinemann Educational Books, Inc., 70 Court St., Portsmouth, NH 03801 ($6.00). 
NT: 54 p. 

PR: Document Not Available from EDRS. 
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DE: Elementary-Education; Instructional-Effectiveness; Learning-Processes; 
Learning-Strategies; Memorization-; Parent-Gliilcl-Relationslnip; Rote-Learning; 
Visual-Learning; Writing-Skills 

DE: *Cognitive-Development; *Unguage-Arts; *Learning-Activities; *SpeIling-; 
*SpeIling-lnstruction 

AB: Intended for teachers and parents, this bool< focuses on demolishing widely held 
myths about poor spellers and about the process of spelling. "Dear Professor 
Henderson" (chapter 1) is a dedication to a favorite college professor who 
remonstrated with the author about his "lazy" spelling. "Kneeling on Rice" (chapter 2) 
states the book's purpose-to make spelling instruction more effective and learning to 
spell a more natural process. "Let's Give Kids Soft Rice" (chapter 3) uses the story of 
Dan (a laborious speller) to enumerate some realistic hypotheses about spelling to 
replace the myths that abound. "Questions Teachers Ask" (chapter 4) examines 
teaching strategies for creating an effective spelling program. "Advice for Parents" 
(chapter 5) offers guidelines that encourage parents to approach spelling as a 
developmental process. "Is Spel...a Four-Letter Word?" (chapter 6), a reiteration of the 
expounded philosophy, proposes that spelling be taught socially in interaction with 
reading, writing, and other language arts, in a child-centered curriculum. "Postscript: 
Pain Prevention" (chapter 7) outlines some steps to make spelling instruction enjoyable 
and effective and to reassure children that being a bad speller does not make them a 
bad person and does not doom them to failure in life. The final page is a list of 
reference material. (NKA) 



AN: ED272303 
AU: Allen.-Cheri 

Tl: Learning is a Family Affair: A Guide for Parents of Young Children. 
CS: Maine State Dept. of Educational and Cultural Services, Augusta. 
PY: 1984 

NT: 66 p.; For the other guides in this series, see PS 015 938 and ED 266 885. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

DE: Discipline-; Family-Environment; Kindergarten-Children; Language-Acquisition; 
Ustening-Skills; Mathematics-Skills; Motor-Development; Prereading-Experience; 
Preschool-Education; Self-Concept 

DE: *Learning-Activities; *Parent-Student-Relationship; *Preschool-Children 
AB: Part of a three-volume series, this guide is intended for parents of young children 
of preschool through kindergarten age. The purpose of the guide is to provide ideas 
and activities to help in the development of various basic skill areas which will be 
important for children's later success in school. Discussion focuses on the child's self 
concept, discipline, the learning environment at home, language development, listening 
skills, motor development, pre-reading, numbers, and thinking skills. Accompanying 
each section are a number of activities and references for further reading. Beyond 
recommending specific activities, however, the purpose of this booklet is to convey the 
attitude that parents can provide an environment for their children that is rich in 
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learning potential, tliat does not require a degree in education, and that does not 
a fortune. Included is a four-page bibliography. (RH) 



AN: ED271230 

AU: Crook,-Shirley, Ed. , . . ^ o 

Tl: What Works at Home. Research Findings and Learning Activities: Common Sense 

and Fun for Adults and Children. 

CS: Texas Univ., Austin. Extension Instruction and Materials Center. 
PY' 1986 

AV: Special Projects, Extension Instruction and Materials Center, University of Texas at 
Austin, P.O. Box 7700, Austin, TX 78713-7700 ($2.50 each; 20 or more 
copies, $2.25 each. Cassettee tape with booklet, $14.75 each; 20 or more sets, 
$14.50 each. Texas residents must add sales tax). 

NT: 20 p.; Based on research findings published by the U. S. Department of Education 

in a handbook titled "What Works." For Spanish version, see PS 016 019. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from EDRS. 

DE: Educational-Research; Unguage-Skills; Parent-Education; Writing-Exercises 

DE: *Early-Childhood-Education; *Learning-Activities; *Learning-Readiness; 

*Parent-Participation; *Reading-Skills; *Writing-Skills 

AB- As part of an effort to encourage parents to help their children in school, this 
home learning guide, which can also be obtained in taped versions, provides parents 
with learning activities with which to engage children at home. Based on research 
findings, the activities are divided into the following categories: curriculum of the hor,.e. 
reading to children, independent reading, counting, early writing, speaking and 
listening, developing talent, and ideals. (HOD) 



AN: ED271197 
AU: Goldberg,-Sally 

Tl: Begin at the Beginning and Learning to Read While Learning to Talk. 
PY: [1985] 
NT: 9 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Mothers-; Parent-Role; Preschool-Education 

DE: *Early-Reading; *Family-Environment; *Learning-Activities; *Play-; 

*Teaching-Methods; *Toddlers- 

AB: Recounted in these two very brief papers are ways a mother arranged the home 
environment to teach basic skills to her 2-year-old child while enabling her daughter to 
play in a constructive way. The first paper focuses on learning colors and letters, 
storyreading at bedtime, and beginning reading activ ies when the child started to 
speak. Beginning early reading is the topic of the second paper, which reports the 
toddler's recognition of letters in upper and lower case and her intuitive understanding 
of beginning sounds. (RH) 
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AU: Lamme.-Linda-Leonard 

Tl: Growing Up Writing: Sharing with Your Children the Joys of Good Writing. 
PY: 1984 

AV: Acropolis Boo[<s, Ltd., Colortone Building, 2400 17th St., N.W., Washington, DC 
20009 ($12.95). 

NT: 224 p.; Written in cooperation with the children's magazine, "Highlights for 
Children." 

PR: Document Not Available from EDRS. 

DE: Cognitive-Processes; Educational-Games; Family-Environment; 
Family-Involvement; Language-Processing; Language-Skills; Letters-Alphabet; 
Letters-Correspondence; Preschool-Education; Reading-Readiness; 
Reading-Writing-Relationship; Spelling-; Word-Study-Skills; Writing-Composition 
DE: *Deve!oprTiental-Stages; *Handwriting-; *Learning-Activities; *Parent-Participation; 
*Writing-Readiness; *Writing-Skills 

AB: Intended for parents, this book offers insights into how children develop as writers 
and provioes practical ideas for introducing writing activities into the home. Chapters in 
the book deal with the following topics: (1) the benefits of having preschool children 
write, the timing of initial instruction, and some assumptions about writing at home; (2) 
the writing environment, including a place for writing and supplies; (3) scribbling, from 
early scribbling to awareness of the concepts of alphabet, word, writing, and audience; 
(4) beginning writers, including characteristics of beginning writing and the transition to 
fluency; (5) developing fluency through a wide variety of writing opportunities; (6) 
handwriting, including readiness, learning to write, and dealing with writing problems; 
(7) spelling development, including teaching spelling, spelling problems, parental help, 
and spelling games; (8) punctuation, capitalization, and usage; (9) family writing 
experiences, such as writing letters, signs, diaries, books, and poems; and (10) related 
considerations, such as oral language development and writing, and pointers for 
fathers and grandfathers. Illustrations accompany the text and appendixes contain the 
manuscript alphabet, the cursive alphabet, and a list of periodicals that publish 
children's writing. (EL) 



AN: ED264556 

AU: Robinson,-Richard-D.; Hulett.-Joycelin 
Tl: Reading & Writing in the School and Home. 

CS: Missouri Univ., Columbia. Coll. of Education.; Missouri Univ., Columbia. Extension 
Div. 

PY: 1984 

NT: 23 p.; Photographs may not reproduce v/ell. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Elementary-Education; Unguage-Experience-Approach; Prewriting-; 

Reading-Processes; Revision-Written-Composition; Writing-Processes 

DE: *Language-Acquisition; *Language-Enrichment; *Language-Processing; 
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♦Learning-Activities; *Parent-Participation; *Reading-Wrrting-ReIationship 
AB: Intended for parents and educators, tliis monograpin briefly describes the 
relationship between the language processes of reading and writing and suggests 
seme ways language development can be encouraged in young children. The 
monograph begins by recognizing that writing is a process consisting of prewriting, 
writing, and rewriting, and urges parents and teachers to provide children with 
opportunities to discuss and reflect on their ideas and thoughts before they actually 
begin to write. Next, the monograph explains that getting children to use their 
language experiences enables them to see their own language in written form, and it 
emphasizes that successful reading and writing experiences are the keys to progress. 
The monograph concludes with suggestions for activities at home and at school that 
interrelate reading and writing. (HOD) 



AN: ED261414 

Tl: The Helping Book: Fourth Grade. For Parents of EC!A, Chapter 1. Bulletin 1709. 
CS: Louisiana State Dept. of Education, Baton Rouge. 
PY: [1985] 
NT: fbS p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC07 Plus Postage. 

DE: Alphabetizing-Skills; Grade-4; Intermediate-Grades; Parent-Participation; Phonics-; 
Reading-Skills 

DE: *Learning-Activities; *Reading-Comprehension; *Study-Skills; 
*VocabuIary-Development; *Word-Study-Skills; *Writing-Skills 
AB: Intended for parents of fourth grade children who are participating in Chapter 1 
programs that support basic skills education, the learning activities in this booklet give 
children practice with reading and writing. Among the language skills covered in the 
activities are (1) vocabulary (in context, synonyms, antonyms, homophones, 
homographs, pronoun reference), (2) phonetic analysis (three letter blends and vowels 
followed by "r"), (3) structural analysis (root words, contractions, irregular plurals, 
possessives, prefixes, and suffixes), (4) comprehension (story details, topic sentences, 
predicting outcomes, drawing conclusions, cause and effect, inference, fact and 
opinion, and character traits), (5) study skills (alphabetizing and locating information), 
and (6) writing skills (spelling and punctuatior). The booklet also provides answer keys 
for the suggested activities. (HOD) 



AN: ED261413 

Tl: The Helping Book: Fifth Grade Language Arts. For Parents of ECIA, Chapter 1 Fifth 

Grade Students. Bulletin 1743. 

CS: Louisiana State Dept. of Education, Baton Rouge. 

PY: [1985] 

NT: 116 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC05 Plus Postage. 
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then a dozen or so specific activities in that category follow. Within each chapter the 
activities progress from easier to more difficult. (RH) 



AN: EJ257807 

AU: Criscuolo.-Nicholas 

Tl: Parents as Partners in Reading through the Newspapers. 
PY: 1982 

JN: Reading-Horizons; v22 n2 pi 20-22 Win 1982 
AV: Reprint: UMI 

DE: Elementary-Education; Parent-Child-Relationship 

DE: *Learning-Activities; *Newspapers-; *Parent-Role; *Reading-lnstruction 

AB: Suggests activities based on the newspaper that parents can undertake with their 

children. Lists newspapers that publish supplemental materials for children. (FL) 



AN: ED257048 

AU: Scourfieid.-Judith-VanDyke 

Ti: A Year of Reading Tips (Ways to Help Your Child at Home). 
PY: 1984 

NT: 21 p.; Produced by the Bucks County Council, International Reading Association. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Family-Involvement; Parent-Child-Relationship; Preschool-Education; 
Primary-Education 

DE: *Beginning-Reading; *Learning-Activities; *Parent-Participation; *Reading-Games; 
*Reading-Readiness 

AB: The 180 reading tips described in this school calendar are intended for parents to 
help their children at home. The calendar presents tips for Monday through Friday and 
for September through May. Among the suggested exercises are the following: (1) 
sing the ABC song, (2) write five words that begin with B, (3) play a game of 
Hangman, (4) discuss why the leaves turn colors in the fall, (5) visit the library weekly, 
(6) turn off the television and have all family members read for at least 15 minutes 
each night, and (7) tell the opposite of same, white, many, ell, off, and open. (HOD) 



AN: ED256490 
AU: Blai,-Boris, Jr. 

Tl: Parents "Always" Matter in Education. 
PY: 1985 
NT: 22 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Posvage. 

DE: Academic-Failure; Elementary-Education; Guidelines-; Homework-; Identification-; 
Learning-Disabilities; Parent-Child-Relationship; Prevention- 

DE: *Discipline-; *Learning-Activities; *Parent-Role; ^Reading-Improvement; *Safety-; 
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DE: Alphabetizing-Skills; Grade-5; Intermediate-Grades; Parent-Participation; Phonics-; 
Reading-Skills 

DE: *Learning-Activities; *Reading-Comprehension; *Study-SKills; 
♦Vocabulary-Development; *Word-Study-Skills; *Writing-Skills 
AB- Intended for parents of fifth grade children who are participating in Chapter 1 
programs, the learning activities in this booklet give children practice with reading and 
writing Among the language skills covered are (1) vocabulary in context; (2) phonetic 
analysis-consonant sounds and letters; (3) structural analysis-root word endings, 
prefixes, and syllabication; (4) comprehension-story detail, story sequence, mam 
ideas perceiving conclusions, inferences, and fact and opinion; (5) study 
skills-alphabetical order and locating information; and (6) writing skills-spelling and 
language structure. The booklet also provides an answer key for the suggested 
activities. (HOD) 



AN: ED258685 

AU: Burtt,-Kent-Garland 

Tl: Smart Times: A Parent's Guide to Quality Time with Preschoolors. 
PY: 1984 

AV- Harper and Row, 10 East 53rd Street, New York, NY 10022 
(Cloth~ISBN-0-06-01 5287-7; $17.95; Paper-iSBN-0-06-091 124-7, $8.95). 

NT: 291 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC12 Plus Postage. 

DE: Cognitive-Development; Creative-Development; Early-Childhood-Education; 
Emotional-Development; Family-Life; Guidelines-; Moral-Values; Parents-; 
Prereading-Experience; Quality-of-Llfe; Writing-Skills 
DE: *Educational-Games; *Learning-Activities; *Learning-Experience; 
*Parent-Child"Relationship; *Preschool-Children 

AB- Containing over 200 quality time activities for preschool-age children and their 
parents, "Smart Times" is designed to promote the development of children's physical, 
social, and cognitive skills and to help parents and children enjoy each other's 
company more. Recipes for fun and learning are provided to stimulate imagination, 
promote close rapport, or educate intellectually. Choices range from cooking, painting, 
and let's-pretend scenarios to rowdy roughhousing and quiet in-the-lap play. Ideas for 
inspiring a good conversation between parent and offspring are offered, as are 
suggestions for ways to make a child's bedtime a time for importing love, happiness, 
and guidance. Icebreakers c'esigned to involve everyone when grandparents or 
cousins visit are also suggested. Finally, there are educationally based 
recommendations for teaching early reading, writing, and arithmetic skills. The subject 
matter includes such important areas of early learning as art, music, fantasy, listening, 
talking, physical exercise, spiritual development, understanding one another, fine 
motor skills, beginning academics. The book ends with a brief discussion of how to 
use disks for the home computer to introduce young children to numerical concepts. 
Each of the 23 chapters starts with a brief overview of a particular category of play; 
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*Self-Control 

AB: This discussion suggests ways to (1) improve parents' communication with their 
children; (2) provide students with the keys to freedom through self-discipline; (3) 
increase parents' involvement in their children's learning in the areas of reading, 
mathematics, science, social studies, creative arts, and health and physical education; 
(4) recognize learning disabilities; (5) help children learn to read; (6) prevent school 
failures; (7) help children benefit from homework; and (8) teach children to swim, 
bicycle, and ride the school bus safely, as well as to take safety precautions against 
fire, falls, poisons, workshop hazards, and dangerous toys. (RH) 



AN: ED255042 

AU: Spicola,-Rose; Griffin,-Margaret 

Tl: The Minority Child: Strategies for Literacy Development. 

PY: [1985] 

NT: 14 p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Southwest Regional 
Conference of the International Reading Association (13th, Albuquerque, NM, January 
24-26, 1985). 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01 /PC01 Plus Postage. 

DE: Classroom-Techniques; Educational-Opportunities; Reading-Readiness; 
Writing-Instruction 

DE: *Educational-Environment; *Educational-Strategies; *Enrichment-Activities; 
♦Literacy-Education; *Minority-Group-Children; *Parent-Participation 
AB: Minority children need broad experiences basic to literacy development that 
narrowly conceived curricula cannot provide. Parent interactions and first school 
encounters can provide daily experiences with print, writing, and stories. The time the 
teacher takes to involve parents in programs for minority children, by explaining 
activities that can be carried out in the home or in the community, is worthwhile. Such 
activities include trips to the library, conversations while carrying out daily errands and 
tasks, and sharing of written correspondence. First school encounters should be 
positive and confidence-building and can build meaningful print concepts. Teachers 
can capitalize on knowledge the children bring to school by immersing them in 
meaningful print, using bulletin boards, realia with familiar logos and labels, a grocery 
center, and children's name and object labels posted around the classroom. The 
environment and teacher should encourage active exploration of print, and experience 
v/ith writing can soon follow. Writing opportunities can include note and letter writing, 
recipe writing, word collecting, and later, more sophisticated writing, composing, 
editing, and proofreading activities. Story strategies for the classroom include daily oral 
readings from large-format books designed for sharing and from stories dictated by 
children, dramatic interpretations and improvisation, audiotapes, and use of concept 
and picture books for successful experiences with oral language and print. (MSE) 
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Tk CalendS^of Reading, Writing, and Mathematics Skills, Grades K-3, 1984-85. A 

Guide for Parents. , . , a 

CS: Michigan State Board of Education, Unsing. iViichigan Educational Assessment 

Program. 
PY: 1984 
NT: 44 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE: Grade-1; Grade-2; Home-Programs; Mathematics-Skills; Primary-Education; 
Reading-Skills; Study-Skills; Writing-Skills 
DE: *Basic-Skills; *Elementary-School-Students; *Home-Study; 
*Kindergarten-Children; *Learning-Activities; *Parent-Participation 
AB: Following an introductory page providing guidelines for use, this calendar 
describes a daily learning activity for children and parents to engage in together for 
about 10 minutes. Parents are urged to follow the daily activities as a means of 
supporting their children and their children's teachers. It is suggested that a parent's 
work with his or her child should (1) give additional practice on skills taught at school; 
(2) show that education is important to the parents; and (3) provide assurance to the 
parent that the child is performing at least at the minimum expected level for the grade 
range. While a few of the activities suggested for each month are seasonal, most tasks 
are not. Activities involve a range of skills: mathematics facts, measuring, reading, 
writing, listening and following directions, and oral language. The final pages of the 
calendar give parents additional suggestions about television alternatives, math 
activities, reading aloud to children, children's books and magazines, making books of 
children's work, and studying science and social studies textbooks. (CB) 



AN: ED245783 

Tl: Preschool through 2nd Grade Learning Activities Designed for Parents to Make and 

Play with Their Children. The Best of BES~Basic Educational Skills Materials. 

CS: Community Services for Children, Inc., Bethlehem, PA.; Southwest Educational 

Development Lab., Austin, Tex. 

PY: 1983 

NT: 151 p.; For related documents, see PS 014 048-58. Prepared by staff of Head 
Start of the Lehigh Valley and the Easton Area School District. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC07 Plus Postage. 

DE: Basic-Skills; Educational-Objectives; Grade-1 ; Grade-2; Kindergarten-; 
Parent-Materials; Prereading-Experience; Preschool-Education; Primary-Education; 
Writing-Readiness 

DE: *Language-Acquisition; * Learning-Activities; *Mathema;ics-; *Parent-Participation; 

*Young-Children . , 

AB: This book was written to help parents understand and enhance their children s 
development in mathematics and language. The first section sets forth basic learning 
goals in mathematics and language for preschool and kindergarten children and 
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students in the first and second grades. The second section provides approximately 
100 language and math activities for preschool through second-grade children and 
their parents. Each activity includes a statement of objectives, a list of materials 
needed, directions for making materials and playing, and suggested ways to vary the 
activity. (RH) 



AN: ED226823 

Tl: Parent Involvement in Basic Skills: Home Learning Activities. [Kindergarten-Grade 3 
and Parent Handbook]. Revised Edition. 

CS: Maryland State Dept. of Education, Baltimore. Office of Project Basic. 
PY: 1982 

NT: 215 p.; Five individual booklets are included. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01 /PC09 Plus Postage. 
DE: Parent-Materials; Primary-Education 
DE: *Enrichment-Activities; *Home-Programs; *Language-Arts; 
*Mathematics-lnstruction; *Parent-Participation; *Reading-lnstruction 
AB: Described in this collection are activities designed to help parents provide informal 
home learning experiences for children in kindergarten through third grade. Each 
activity sheet provided is based on an objective or unit included in one of two 
programs implemented in the Montgomery County, Maryland, public schools: the 
Instructional Program in Mathematics and the Reading/Language Arts Program. In the 
primary grades reading/language arts program, children read short stories, folktales, 
fables, and poetry. The goal of these activities is to increase each child's 
comprehension through emphasis on listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Home 
activities supplementing the reading/language arts curriculum give children additionai 
opportunities to use these skills at home. The program in mathematics is an organized 
sequence of math skills and concepts organized by categories of skills associated with 
addition, subtraction, time and temperature, geometric figures, and fractions. 
Instruction is geared to meet grade-level objectives; the content of home math activity 
sheets is based on these objectives. A parent handbook is included with the booklet, 
describing the parent involvement program and providing resources such as "recipes 
for fun activities" and a museum reference list. (RH) 



AN: ED210113 

Tl: Families Learning Together: At Home and in the Community. Building Adult 

Knowledge and Children's Skills. 

CS: Home and School Inst., Washington, D.C. 

PY: 1980 

AV: The Home and School Institute, Inc., Training Programs and Publications, c/o 
Trinity College, Washington, DC 20017 ($14.00). 
NT: 130 p. 

PR: Document Not Available from EDRS. 
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DE: Academic-Achievement; Adult-Education; Children-; Educational-Philosophy; ^ 

Elementary-Education; Guidelines-; Mathematics-Achievement; Reading-Skills ^ 

DE: *Family-lnvolvement; *Family-School-Relationship; *Learning-Activities; 

*Nonformal-Education; *Parent-ChiId-Relationship; *Skill-Development 

AB: The curriculum presented in this document involves a set of learning activities 

v/hereby parents can help children increase school achievement. The program 

emphasizes the idea that when families learn together a bridge of shared knov/ledge 

and caring is established between generations. Numerous activities, called "recipes for 

learning," make use of daily occurrences in such surroundings as the home, the 

supermarket, and the neighborhood. These learning activities provide a "dual-focus 

curriculum"; that is, adults learn while they are teaching children. Skill areas for 

children, geared for specific age groups, are reading and mathematics. Adult skill 

areas include health and safety, consumer economics, community resources, 

occuoational knowledge, and citizenship. Tips for good results are provided. 

(Author/DB) 
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GETTING COPIES OF THE ITEMS DESCRIBED IN THE ERIC DATABASE: 



The items described in the ERIC database have either an "ED" or an 
"EJ" number in the first field* About 98% ©f th© ED items ean be 
found in the ERIC Hicrofiche Collection* The ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS) in Alexandria, Virginia can produce either 
microfiche or paper copies of these documents for you. Check the 
accompanying list of SRIC Priee Codes for their current prices. 

Alternatively, you may prefer to consult the ERIC Microfiche 
Collection yourself before choosing docximents to copy. Over 600 
libraries in the United States siibscribe to this collection. To find 
out which libraries near you have it, you are welcome to call the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills at (812) 855-5847. 
Most such libraries have equipment on site for inexpensive production 
of paper copies from the fiche. 

For those few SD-numbered items not found In the Hicrofiehe 
Collection^ check the availability (AV) field of the citation to get 
information about the author, pxiblisher, or other distributor. 

Items wit& an £J number in the first field of the citation are journal 
articles. Due to copyright restrictions, ERIC cannot provide copies 
of these articles. Most large college or university libraries 
subscribe to the journals in which these articles were pxiblished, and 
the general public can read or copy the articles from their 
collections. Should you want copies of articles which appeared in 
journals not owned by your nearest university library, arrangements 
usually can be made via interlibrary loan; there frequently is a 
nominal charge for this, which is set by the lending library. If you 
are a faculty member, staff member, or student at the university, just 
ask at your library's reference desk. 

For all other categories of users, most universities cannot provide 
interlibrary services. However, public libraries- — which are there to 

serve all area residents* typically are hooked into statewide lending 

networks designed to ensure that all state residents have access to 
materials of interest. Ask your local public librarian about 
interlibrary loan policies, charges, etc. 

There are also two professional reprint services which have obtained 
pezTnission from some journals to sell article copies. These are 
University Microfilms International (Article Clearinghouse, 300 North 
Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 — -(800) 732'-0616) , and the 
Institute for Scientific Information (Original Article Tear Sheet 

Service, 3501 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 (800) 

523-1850). At the time of this publication, UMI charged $10.75 per 
article regardless of lengthy and ISI charged $9.50 for the first ten 
pr^ges, plus $2.00 for each additional ten pages or fraction thereof. 
However, please check with them for current prices before ordering. 
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PAPER COPY /HARD COPY 



PRICE CODE 



PAGINATION 



PRICE 



PC 01 1 - 

PC 02 26- 

PC 03 51- 

PC 04 76- 

PC 05 101 • 

PG 06 126- 

PC 07 151 • 

PC 08 176- 

PC 09 -. . . 201 • 

PC 10 225- 

PC 11 251 • 

PC 12 276- 

PC 13 301- 

PC 14 326- 

PC 15 351 • 

• PC 16 376- 

PC 17 401 - 

PC 16 426- 

PC 19 451 - 

PC 20 476- 

PC 21 501 - 

PC 22 526- 

PC 23 551 - 

PC 24 576- 

PC 25 601 • 

PC 26 625- 

PC 27 651 • 

PC 28 676- 

PC :f>9 701 • 

PC 30 726- 

PC 31 751 - 

PC 32 'J'76 - 

PC 33 801 - 

PC 34 826- 

PC 35 '.SBI- 

PC 36 875- 

PC 37 901 • 

PC 38 926- 

Pis 39 951 - 

PC 40 976- 



25 
50 
75 
100 
125 
150 
175 
200 



$ 3.12 
6.24 
9.36 
12.48 
15.60 
18.72 
21.84 
24.96 



225 28.08 

250 31.20 

275 34.32 

300 37.44 

325 40.56 

350 ! 43.68 

375 46.80 

400 49.92 

425 53.04 

450 56.16 

475 59.26 

500 62.40 

525 65.52 

550 68.64 

575 7176 

600 74.88 

525 78.00 

650 81.12 

675 84.24 

700 87.36 

725 90.48 

750 93.60 

775 96.72 

BOO 99.84 

B25 102.96 

850 106.08 

B75 109.20 

900 112.32 

925 115.44 

950 118.56 

975 121.68 

1,000 124.80 



NO OF 

PRICE CODE PAGINATION FlCHE 

4S0 1-5 . . 

576 6.. 

672 7 . . 

768 8 . . 

864 9 . . 

• 960 10 . . 

•1,056 11 ■ ■ 

• 1.152 12 . . 

MF 09 1.153-1.248 13 . . 

MF 10 1.249-1,344 14 . . 

MF 11 1,345-1.440 15 . 

MF 12 1.441-1.536 16 

MF 13 1.537-1.632 17 . 

MF 14 1.633-1.728 18 . . 
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MF 01 1 
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MF 05 769 
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MF 08 1.057 
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. $1.15 
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^ ]^ DOCUIIEHT REPRODUCHON SERVICE 
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IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS TO COMPLETE THIS ORDER FORM 



Order by 6 digit ED luimber 
Ent&r unit price 



Specify eitiier Macroficiie (MF) or Paper Copy (PC) 
Include shipping chaiges 
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NO. OF 
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TOTAL NO. OF PAGES 








SUBTOTAL 
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SHIPPING CHARGES 




TOTAL COST 
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U^. PC^ AL SERVICE 
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ONLY 
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8-19 
licrafiche 
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$0;52 



1st CLASS POSTAGE 



ONLY 
$0.75 



31^2 
MIcrQFfScha 
ONLY 
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MtCnOBCHE ONLY 




UNFFED PARCEL SERVICE CHARGES FOR COHUNEHTAL U& SHIPMENTS ONLY* 
* WS nfHI inot deliwr to m P.O. Box Numbor. A Stxmt Address mM be provided. 
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2 bs» 


Sbs. 


4te. 




5te. 


7 Ml 
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81-160 fe/JF 


161-330 MF 


331*500 MF 


501-570 MF 


571-840 MF 


341*1010 MF 


1011-1180 MF 


1181-1600 MF 


or 1-75 PC 


or 76-150 PC 
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or 225-300 PC 


^301-375 PC 


or 375-450 PC 


Gr451«525PC 


5^^ PC 
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PAGES 
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PAQES 


PAQES 


PAQES 


PAQES 


PAQES 


NottoExcssd 
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Not Id Cxossd 


NotteExoMd 
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$2JG 
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13.74 




$4.31 


$4^33 


$4.77 
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PAYMENTS: You may pay by 

1. £aeiQ0in9aECKerMOf^ORDB)«S)y(s«roi0ir. 9M0noale^d«nteiBUi2tMdrwnenaUS.te?& 

2. 0«9f>toallai4wC)BdcrVlSA«asi8± En6vaaeo»<numte»^ 
VBAaooounL) 

3. niRCHASE OTOEHS: US. o»tewra asiy encteae an •utt»553«d csijifwJ roptcttaKianfcJOSTOfBcspSsdtojjfe?^ 
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BOTH 
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CALL TOLL FRTE 1-80(M43-ERIC (3742) 24 HOURS A DAY - 7 DAYS A WEEK 
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BESrCOPV AVAILABLE 



Expedited defivery of ERIC documents is available. 

• Call in your order 24 hours a day toll free 1 -800-443-ER!C (3742). 

• Fax your order 24 hours a day 703-440-1408. 

Your order will be shipped to you, by the method you select, on the fifth (5th) working day after receipt. 
To insure expedited rece?^ request shipment by erthen 

• USPS Express Ma3 ♦ Federal Express 

• UPS Next Day Air • FAX transmission of your document 

Shipping and FAX transnrussion diarges will be added to the cost of the ck:cument(s} by EDRS. 

These requesting and defivery methods are in addition to the S^iay delivery services available in response to orders mceived 
through the use of on-line dam base services. 



STANDING ORDERS SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNTS 

Subsorip6onoi(ti*f» for ddOimtrtt in ^ monthly Th* nioreAGhs fum«sh«d on a dim 
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1. PROUST 
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2. PAYMENT 
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3. REmooucnoN 
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4. COmiNQENOES 
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5. UABUiTY 
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RTHESS FOR ANY PARTICUUR PURPOSE. 

7. QUALfTY 
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8. OiAHQES 
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9. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 
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